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PHILOLOGICAL NOTES. 


IV. 


THE evidence in favour of the view that 
-vaytt Was a termination of the 3rd plur. perf. 
in early Greek admits cf being stated briefly 
and, I think, convincingly. 1. The ending 
with o exists in three forms—icaoct, cigacr 
and yeypawara: (quoted from the Heraclean 
tables). 2. All the perfect stems which end 
in a vowel or nasal sonant employ not -v7i 
but -avr, with hiatus as the ending of the 
3rd plur. Instances are dediac1, rediviacr, 
deddacr, ded0avhr, éoréacr (éoraor), BeBaacr, 
yeydact, peudact, teOvaor. The two sets of 
forms are plainly homogeneous, and the o of 
the first explains the hiatus of the second. 

But there are several considerations which 
tend to shew that -cavr, thus proved to 
exist, is an extension of a simpler form. 
1. The termination in Sanscrit is -s as in 
vidus, in Latin -re, which I take to be for -s7. 
2. The Greek language elsewhere strengthens 
short or indistinct personal endings, and at 
least in one class of instances employs -cavri 
for the purpose. 3. The form itself is longer 
and more cumbrous than is habitual in per- 
sonal terminations, and seems to indicate 
composition. 4. -cav7i, which represents an 
Indo-European -s#ti with the accent on the 
penultimate, could not consistently with all 
we know of the laws of verbal accentuation 
have existed in any of the forms I have cited 
or in any case except where the verb was 
originally disyllabic in the 3rd plural. éavz:, 
éaox for siti, and ‘avr, (ace for inti are the 
only forms which answer to this condition. 
The nature of the case and such instances as 
téacr Show that -cavru has been borrowed in 
whole or in part from the substantive verb. 
That the original form of which -cav7i is a 
substitute or an extension was -o. is an 
hypothesis resting in the first place on the 
analogy of Sanscrit and Latin. But when 
once made it explains as no other has done 
the formation of such forms in -dou as I have 
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enumerated. zévar, for instance, when the 
intervocalic o began to disappear and the 
distinctive character of the ending to become 
obscure, borrowed -avre from éay7i, which 
was not only the commonest verb in the lan- 
guage, but from its non-thematic character 
and its original possession of an o was the 
one form adapted for the purpose. Thus 
repvor became revi, and ultimately redviace. 
The example of the stems ending in vowels 
and nasal sonants was followed by ico. and 
ei&, which became ioac1, eifao1, and in one 
dialect yeypayx apparently passed into the 
cumbrous form of yeypdyavr.. The point in 
common between ioac. and effac. seems to 
be that in the later language both had a 
monosyllabic stem in the perfect, and this, I 
imagine, led to their creation and retention. 

In disyllabic forms, according to the view 
I have taken, the intrusive a established 
itself, and by this means the series of Ionic 
perfects in -ao. was produced from originals 
of the type of yeypayr. But I waive this 
theory for the present. If -ov. as in pepacr 
was the earliest ending of the perfect in the 
3rd plur., the analogy of Avovat, €Avov permit 
the conjecture that the final « was a suffix of 
a presential character, and that there was a 
shorter form peas which had a past mean- 
ing. As then pepact, pexai borrows an ex- 
tension from the present éavri, so with equal 
right pewas has recourse to éav, the parent of 
the Doric jv (scarcely to jjoav, éocav, érav, 
which themselves appear to be pluperfects), 
and was lengthened into péuacav. So in 
correspondence with reOvacr, éoraor, BeBaacr, 
dedfacr and icact we have ré6vacav, éoracay, 
BéBacay, de(diocav and icav. In none of the 
forms has the intervocalic o any tendency to 
disappear, since it was originally final and 
its intervocalic character was comparatively 
late. 

If I was right in assuming that the end- 
ings of the sigmatic aorist are identical with 
those of the perfect, the termination -cav 
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provides an easy explanation of the fact that 
the aorist of stems ending in short vowels 
exhibits double o in Homer and elsewhere. 
In these cases the comparatively rare forma- 
tions ékdAeoa, éxdAeoav yielded to the com- 
moner évdpucoa, évdpucoav. 

The Latin language presents a complete 
and transparent analogy to the terminations 
of the 3rd plural perfect and pluperfect as 
thus conceived to exist in Greek. As the 
hypothetical pexace stands to peudaor and 
péepacav with endings borrowed from the 
present and imperfect of ei, so does meminere 
stand to meminerunt and meminerant with 
endings borrowed from the same tenses of 
sum. I will return at a future time to the 
length of the e in meminere. 


Y. 


Mr. J. H. Moulton has laid down the 
law that originally hard aspirates lose their 
aspiration in Greek except where the accent 
immediately precedes. Of this law we have 
an illustration in the duplicates -@e and -re 
(originally -the), the terminations of the 2nd 
pers. plur. perfect active. -6e is found 
wherever the personal termination is imme- 
diately preceded by the strong form of the 
root—éroabe (zéracbe is, I believe, only ar. 
emendation of Aristarchus), dvwy6e, xéxpayOe, 
eypyyophe. Everywhere else -re occurs, the 
penultimate syllable being the weak form of 
the root or the intrusive a, and originally 
incapable of bearing the accent. 

But the evidence seems to show that the 
Greek termination -the was not inherited 
from the undivided language, but is a later 
addition. To explain this it is necessary to 
go somewhat into detail. The Indo-European 
perfect differed largely from the present and 
imperfect, as we have them, in this—that it 
distinguished person and number more by 
vowel variation and less by distinct termina- 
tions. Thus the Ist sing. e.g, bebhera, and 
the 3rd sing. bebhore, where even the final -a@ 
and -e are not improbably differentiations of 
one vowel. 

The only distinct personal endings apart 
from the dual were the -mes of the Ist 
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(Zo be continued.) 





plural and the -s of the 3rd. It is hardly 
going beyond the evidence to say that 
the 2nd sing. and plur. of vid were in a 
Sanscrit form véd and vid respectively. 
But before the unity of the language 
was broken, a beginning had been made of 
distinguishing the two by the addition of 
-tha, which seems rather an appended par- 
ticle than a mere ending. Sanscrit remains 
much on this footing in the 2nd sing. vettha 
and 2nd plur, vide, where e is apparently an 
assimilation to the ending of the present and 
imperfect. The Greek did not find the par- 
ticle -@a (-ra) sufficiently significant of the 
second person, but gave the word in the 
singular the termination of the present and 
imperfect before appending the particle. 
Similarly in the plural, to satisfy the want 
of clearness, -Ge was either differentiated 
from -6a or borrowed from the primary 
ending in the present. 

This -the, as I have shown, became normally 
-re, and from the proportion €Xeyere : EXeyes 3: 
edé€are : €Xe~as, Tew ovate : réerovOas produced 
the ordinary termination, -@a remaining only 
where the proportion did not apply, as in 
oltcba, tore, and similar cases. 

If I have correctly represented the course 
taken by Sanscrit and Greek in dealing with 
the terminations of these persons, it is not 
difficult to account for the form they take in 
Latin. Latin, like Greek, gave the perfect 
the ordinary termination of the present 
before affixing -tha, and like Sanscrit, made 
no analogous addition to the 2nd _ plural, 
simply making it end in -e by way of assimi- 
lation to the 2nd person plur. of the present. 
So that if we write the Indo-European forms 
according to Latin laws, and dismiss for the 
time consideration of the 7 characteristic of 
the perfect, the two persons stood once 
veideste, veide. When legetz had assumed its 
s, the termination -ste became capable of a 
plural, which was transferred ready formed 
to veide, and produced veidestes. The fact 
that the 3rd person singular of the Latin 
perfect borrows the consonantal termination 
of the present corroborates the account here 
given of the origin of the s in the 2nd person. 


KF. W. WaLkKER. 
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DR. PEILE’S OBSERVATIONS ON MR. WALKER’S NOTES. 


Ir would be very satisfactory if Mr. 
F. W. Walker at the conclusion of his 
‘Philological Notes’ would say why he dis- 
sents in each case from the latest view 
which has been generally accepted. The 
field of his speculations is one in which 
commonly no complete demonstration is 
possible, though a varying—sometimes a 
very considerable—amount of probability 
is attainable. The inflexional forms of the 
Ind. Eur. language can never be recovered 
with perfect certainty: therefore as no one 
theory, however seemingly satisfactory, can 
ever be in absolute possession of the field, 
any original speculation —certainly any 
from so able a scholar as Mr. Walker—is 
entitled to consideration if it be phonetically 
sound. His seem to be generally sound ; 
but the older view in my judgment is 
generally supported by a larger amount of 
evidence, and I should be glad to know the 
reasons for the rejection of it. Mr. Walker 
(doubtless to save space) gives only his own 
view ea cathedra. 

Thus in note I. he makes no mention of 
the doctrine (now more than ten years old, 
and I think universally accepted except by 
those writers who deny the pronominal 
original of the personal suffixes of the verbs 
altogether, such as Ludwig and Professor 
Sayce) that the different suffixes found in 
each language for the same person, need not 
be referred in each several case to one 
common origin, but that rather they should 
be referred back to different pronominal 
forms for the same person existing in the 
original language. 

Thus for example (it is held) there were 
in Ind. Eur. two terminations of the first 
person singular of the present, 6 and m (and 
mt); the 6 form derived from the 6 of the 
stem of each thematic verb coalescing with 
a pronominal element @ or é; either would 
result in 6. Each pronominal form is 
assumed to have the same meaning, J: 
and the theory of duplicate forms is fully 
borne out by the history of the pronouns, 
and is in conformity with what we know of 
the general processes of language, If this 


view be accepted, what need is there for 
Mr. Walker’s proposed form 6m? Such a 
form is well-nigh impossible for Latin: Mr. 
Walker himself admits that he cannot justify 
it, and the attempt to do so by adducing 
ratio(n) fails, because the 6 form of the 





nom. sing. did not arise for the first time in 
Latin, but is clearly traceable back to Ind. 
Eur., which had differing forms of this case, 
used in different positions, just like our 
article ‘a’ or ‘an’; and one of these was in- 
herited by one language, another by another. 
There are other minor difficulties for Latin, 
and also some for Greek and the other lan- 
guages, which need not be here pressed. 
The real point is this: why are we not to 
rest content with the common explanation, 
which meets all difficulties? The Sanskrit 
forms in -@mi are the result of a contamina- 
tion of the two original forms; a principle 
found in every language, but in Greek in a 
strikingly parallel case, viz., the Homeric 
subj. €#éAwpe: compare the double ablatives 
tovtabe, ke. 

This explanation is independent of the 
question which set of the forms, md, sz, ti, or 
m, 8, t, is the older (Mr. Walker writes om, 
es, et, which mixes up the stem-termination 
with the personal suffix, and leads, I think, 
to his unhappy identification of swm with 
Ion. gov). I agree that no priority in time 
can be claimed for the longer forms; but 
the relation of the two sets of forms to each 
other, and of each tothe forms of the middle 
veice, must remain always uncertain: we 
may think Thurneysen’s guess most pro- 
bable (I think it is this which Mr. Walker 
means when he speaks of ‘ Wackernagel’s 
brilliant discovery’; at least, the view 
which he sets forth is Thurneysen’s (XK. Z. 
27, 173), who does not there refer to 
Wackernagel ; or we may hold with Osthoff 
that the middle forms must be first ac- 
counted for: or we may combine in some 
measure the two by starting with mo, so, to 
—pronouns—of which the two last still 
appear in Greek oo, ro: phonetically varied 
into m, s, t, and each set augmented by a 
final 7 to (i.) mot, sot, tot, (ii.) mi, st, t¢: all 
these being Ind. Eur., and taken in different 
measure by the different languages. Forms 
belonging to different sets may even occur in 
the same tense, Cs torn, iors, tFTHOL, may 
represent a genuine Ind. Eur. flexion, just as 
much as fero, fers, fert, ferimus, fertis, fer- 
yunt, Which combines the thematic and the 
non-thematic forms. Language never starts 
with regularity and system; it begins with 
a needlessly numerous mass of forms: by 
natural selection some only of these survive : 
these are acted on by the principle of form- 
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association, and so levelled into more or less 
of likeness: and at last we get something as 
near regularity as, e.g, the Sanskrit verb : 
Greek and Latin retain to late days some- 
thing more of the old irregularity : absolute 
regularity and system is achieved by no 
language. 

Again, in II. Mr. Walker does not say 
why he thinks the common view unsatisfac- 
tory. According to it the perfect in its 
oldest ascertainable — not necessarily its 
oldest—form had one set of flexions: 1, sing. 
a (original or for orig. m); 2, tha; 3, 6: 
the s-aorist had the common ones m, 8, t: 
these were levelled completely in Greek, and 
also in Latin (into the perfects ini, and those 
in st): this levelling is just what always 
occurs when some one or two forms, out of 
two sets of forms originally distinct, coalesce 
phonetically, and when also the functions of 
the two sets become more or less identical— 
so here, when the perfect became (as in 
Latin) in the main a mere _preterite 
like the aorist. Vedic preserved the old 
state of things: and the difficulty arising 
from the Vedic is, on Mr. Walker’s view, as 
pointed out by Mr. Snow in the April 
number of the Review, almost insuperable. 
The ‘reigning theory’ which Mr. Walker 
finds unsatisfactory is, to my mind, as clear 
as any scientific principle can be, though 
some of the details may be wrong, and diffi- 
culties may remain which cannot be solved 
with any certainty. But here again what 
is the actual objection to the theory? Mr. 
Walker only mentions ‘the identification of 
scripsem with scripsi’ as ‘an effort of philo- 
logical despair.” No one has ‘identified ’ 
them, so far as I am aware: though it may 
be held that scripsém is ananalogically altered 
form of *scripsém, representing an original 
* scripsm, which would be a proper aorist : 
while scripsi is a form which, by a wholly 
different process, and at a different period 
of the language, has been substituted for the 
original aorist : this is an explanation which 


is quite tenable: it may be right or it may 
be wrong. But it is a mere detail: and it 
has nothing to do with the truth of the 
general theory that the identity of the per- 
sonal suffixes of the Greek perfect and aorist 
is merely a Greek development, and is due to 
the common principle of form-association. 

Lastly, in III. I see no reason to reject 
the accepted Greek phonetic rule that orig. 
nti when n was sonant, if accented, became 
avri (aor), and if unaccented ari (aor): these 
last were levelled out of the ordinary lan- 
guage. (It is true that the Homeric zed¢v- 
Kaot, AeAoyxaor, were conclusively shown by 
Mr. Leaf in the Journal of Philology to be 
late; but they must have been formed on 
true types, though these have perished.) 
Hence forms like rerot6acx (for rerob-yr) : 
then by analogy dow passes into vowel- 
stems, like yeydéaou, and even into redupli- 
cated presents like rHéac1, for the original 
tievre (retort), This explanation accounts 
for ali forms, including é@wxatr. The 
difficulty of ‘cao, which seems to have 
started Mr. Walker’s hypothesis, is surely 
quite a different one: it is the presence of 
the first o (instead of 8), not the second one: 
this can only be guessed at: the form may 
be worked backwards from the preterite toav 
(for *iooav for * Fid-cav), as Brugmann 
holds, or ic may be due to the analogy of 
iopev, tore, Which changed * id-acx into icace 
(but this would not explain the parallel 
eiacr): we cannot know for certain. But 
assuredly this form gives us no ground to 
assume an original suffix si for the third 
pers. plur. And Mr. Walker’s lengthening 
of an imagined * Wor into ivace ‘on the 
analogy of éao. and iao.’ is barely conceiv- 
able. 

As to the Latin forms uidéront, ete., 
Brugmann has long ago shown (to my mind 
conclusively) that they are s-aorists and not 
perfects. Here however we shall decide ac- 
cordingly as we decide on II. 

Joun PEILE. 





ROSCHER’S GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 


(Continued from page 138.) 


THE most important article on Greek 
religion that has hitherto appeared in the 
Lexicon is that on Dionysos by Thraemer. 
The statement of the literary material is 
very full, and the discussion of the questions 


is interesting and sometimes original. The 
writer belongs to the new school of myth- 
ologists, and we have very copious illustra- 
tions from folk-lore, and an extensive com- 
parison of primitive rituals. The chief 
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blemish is the obscurity, that so darkens 
much of the argument that two or three 
readings are often required in order to ex- 
tract the sense of a paragraph. But one is 
repaid by a certain freshness and reality in 
the exposition. The miraculous birth of 
Dionysos he refuses to explain by any refer- 
ence to natural phenomena: we are delivered 
from remarks on sun, lightning and cloud, 
for Thraemer knows—what Preller did not 
know—that lightning does not ripen grapes. 
He follows Bachofen in interpreting the 
story about the birth of the child from the 
thigh of Zeus as a reminiscence in the old 
myth of the institution of the Couvade: 
Zeus by lying-in asserts his paternity, and 
this is desirable, because the Thracian 
Dionysos can thus be most naturally re- 
ceived into the circle of Greek divinities. 

In Greece proper one of the centres of the 
Dionysiac worship was Delphi, and Thraemer 
assumes with some probability the existence 
of an oracle of Dionysos as the earth-spirit 
at Delphi prior to the Apolline; but he 
leaves out of sight the tradition, which cer- 
tainly concerns his theory, that Apollo suc- 
ceeded there to the worship of a Ge-Themis. 
He holds the view, which seems to be proved 
by ancient records, cult-names, and rites, 
that Dionysos as the wine-god is only a 
special form of a wider and earlier conception 
of Dionysos as the god of the vegetative 
powers of the earth. Hence comes his 
oracular power, his connection with the 
lower world and with the life of the soul 
after death; hence are explained many of 
the mysterious rites and names and persons 
that are attached to his worship. In his ex- 
planation of the Maenad ceremonies the clue 
that Thraemer follows was given by Mann- 
hardt in his Wald- und Feld Culte. The 
orgiastic dances of the Maenads are regarded 
as a kind of incantation whereby the ‘ vege- 
tation-demon’ is aroused in the spring and 
constrained to exert his fructifying powers 
for the good of man. This explanation is 
supported by parallel practices in the Tyrol, 
such as the ‘ Perchten Tanz’ (a dance of mas- 
querading mummers), and accords with what 
we know of the facts far better than Preller’s 
theory that the orgiastic ecstasy represents 
the sorrow over the death and joy over the 
birth of the year. As Thraemer holds, 
the tumult is to awaken the sleeping god ; 
and in the rites the god, the worshippers, 
and the victim are partially identified. For 
the goat or kid that they rend and devour is 
the god himself,and the Maenads thus become 
one with him in a sacramental union. Mr. 
Lang would find analogies among totemistic 





tribes, who are specially prone to devour 
their own totem. But Thraemer, who is not 
an expressed devotee of totemism, contents 
himself with the explanation that votaries, 
by devouring his body, acquire the virtue 
and power of the god. The myth of Zagreus 
and the Titans, of which he does not make 
sufficient account, may be only the mystic 
counterpart of this rite, invented to explain 
the apparently hostile act against Dionysos. 
On the same view that the actual has been 
translated back into the mythic, Thraemer 
would explain the mythological Maenads and 
nurses of Bacchus. But on the other hand 
he rightly objects to Welcker’s theory that 
the satyrs were merely the ‘doubles’ of the 
shepherds who celebrated the Dionysiac 
dances. The satyrs, like Puck, have their 
own right to exist. And he argues that 
Dionysos leading the satyrs in his train is 
only an enlargement of the primitive myth 
of the man who by the powerful magic of 
drink can control Silenus, or the wild man ; 
but in order to establish this he ought to 
show that the satyrs ever appear as ‘ Natur- 
Geister,’ constrained to follow Dionysos 
against their will. In the statement of most 
of these arguments there is obscurity, and 
occasionally a real confusion of thought : 
for example, he does not distinguish between 
the above-mentioned sacrifice, where the 
victim is regarded as the god who is offered 
‘himself to himself,’ and those where ob- 
viously it is some one else who is offered to 
the god, where the god appears as a flesh- 
eater, a man-devourer, who must be appeased 
with human sscrifice. Among those Diony- 
siac myths that were invented as explana- 
tions of ritual he might have mentioned the 
adventure of Dionysos with the pirates, a 
myth which is probably of comparatively 
late origin, arising from the actual practice 
of crowning a mast or ship with ivy and 
vine-sprays in his honour. 

His account of the archaeology, while 
being no less full and careful, is much clearer 
in its statement and arrangement. Among 
much that is interesting here we may note 
his view that the prevalence of the type of 
the youthful Dionysos in the fourth century 
and later art is due to the influence not only 
of local cults, but of the epic and dramatic 
poetry. A few omissions may nevertheless 
be noticed: in the list of archaic representa- 
tions in which Bacchus appears the return 
of Kore should have been mentioned; and 
he does not emphasize sufficiently the rela- 
tion between the Dionysiac worship and the 
belief in the lower world and the immor- 
tality of the soul; nor does he refer to the 
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vases which seem to express this idea. 
Lastly, he is silent about the Pergamene 
head of Bacchus, a work of some importance 
for the estimate of the later Alexandrine 
religious sculpture. 

Furtwiingler’s account of the Dioscuri is 
full and clear, although among the monu- 
ments he omits one or two important repre- 
sentations, ¢.g., the vase in the British 
Museum showing Demeter Persephone, the 
Dioscuri and Heracles, and the Tanagrean 
vase at Athens, which I described in the 
Hellenic Journal, showing the Twin Brethren 
in a gigantomachy. His article on Eros 
shows defects noticeable in some of his other 
articles: while the statement of the mere 
archaeological facts is excellent, he scarcely 
touches on the spiritual ideal of Eros in art 
and the means by which the expression of it 
was achieved. His account of the probable 
origin of the Thespian worship is valuable, 
but he is very vague in dealing with the 
question of the connection between the later 
Eros and the earlier cosmic power of the 
‘Ureros’ (!) whom Welcker distinguishes 
from the former. 

The article on the Giants by Ilberg, who 
writes the literary, and Ernst Kuhnert, who 
writes the archaeological account, is defective 
and erratic on both sides, and contains many 
paradoxes and some irrelevant hypotheses. 
The first section gives a fair statement of the 
authorities, and ventures only on one theory, 
namely, that the conception of the giants 
was always a physical conception of volcanic 
and tempestuous disturbances, never the 
human ethical conception of a lawless primi- 
tive race. To maintain this [berg has to 
explain away the words of Homer and to 
forget other evidence that he himself has 
recorded, the tradition of Pallantids, of the 
IInAayéves. In fact he gives only one element 
of a myth that contains at least more than 
one; and both he and Kuhnert are almost 
silent about the moral symbolism to the pur- 
poses of which the myth was so largely 
devoted. The great Pergamene monument, 
which concerns so intimately both sides of 
the question, receives very scant notice from 
both. In enumerating the deities which are 
certainly present, Iberg mentions Klotho, 
who is not recognisable on the frieze at all, 
unless the suggestions were accepted that I 
made in the //el/enie Journal concerning a 
club-bearing goddess found among the com- 
batants, and concerning an emendation in 
Apollodorus’ account of the battle. The 
archaeological criticism of the monument is 
also very barren, and that group of sculp- 
tures that are supposed to belong to the 
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Attalid dedication are not at all properly 
mentioned and discussed. 

Many objections might be stated, if there 
were space, to Kuhnert’s theory of the origin 
and development of the forms in which the 
giant appeared in early and late art. It has 
been often noticed that in Homer their forms 
are human, and remain so till the date of the 
early Alexandrine monuments. Kuhnert 
ignores all this evidence, and declares on 
general grounds that the monstrous form 
must have been the primitive, chiefly because 
Alexandrine art was not original enough to 
effect on its own account a change in type. 
His incredulity is in defiance of the facts: 
the explanation of the facts, the reason why 
the change to the monstrous type was made 
comparatively so late, I have elsewhere tried 
to suggest. The positive and special evidence 
that his theory requires he obtains by mis- 
interpreting certain vases and charging 
Pausanias with a foolish misstatement. He 
finds winged and serpent-footed giants on 
two or three vases of the archaic period 
where others have seen only Typhoeus ; but 
he objects to call these figures T'yphoeus _ be- 
cause they are not as terrible as the Hesiodic 
figure, forgetting both the reserve and the 
helplessness of the early vase-painters; nor 
does he mention an archaic vase in the 
British Museum with a similar figure of a 
monster with whom Zeus is contending, and 
who is spitting fire more or less as Hesiod 
imagines him to do, and therefore is more 
probably Typhoeus than any other person. 
The passage in Pausanias which he manipu- 
lates is from the description of the Amyclean 
throne of Apollo, in which Pausanias says 
that he saw, serving as architectural sup- 
ports, the figures of Typhon and Echidna. 
Kuhnert declares that he really saw giants 
(snake-legged sixth-century giants), and mis- 
called them. But Pausanias shows himself 
capable of distinguishing between a male 
and a female, and shows by a learned pas- 
sage in the eighth book that he had studied 
the subject and could recognise a Greek 
giant when he met one. 

The article by Scherer on Hades is one of 
the weakest in the handling of the literature 
and the literary questions. Much is taken 
from Preller, not only the matter but occa- 
sionally the words. He distinguishes be- 
tween two conceptions of Hades, the one 
earlier and the other later, that of the stern 
and gloomy god of the lower world, and that 
of the mild and benevolent god, Hades- 
Plouton. He speaks of the influence of the 
mysteries, and to these we might ascribe the 
prevalence of the later concept. But he 
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supposes that even in the earlier period we 
find those titles that mark the more benign 
aspect of the god; yet none of those that 
can be proved to belong to the early period 
express anything of the milder character, 
and the epithet EiPovAeis is not found before 
the fifth century. His account of the wor- 
ship of Hades as Plouton in connection with 
Demeter and Persephone is very badly 
stated. The archaeological material is well 
given: he omits little of importance except 
the valuable fragments of fourth-century 
sculpture now at Athens from Epidauros, 
belonging to a representation of the rape of 
Persephone. He notes that in ancient art 
the form and idea of Hades was not very 
clearly defined. 

The first part of the article on Hekate by 
Stending is full of wrong references and 
wrong application of passages referred to. 
He starts with the concept of Hekate as a 
lunar goddess, and, following the plan of 
Roscher, he deduces most of her nature and 
qualities from this. But though he may be 
right as regards the original idea, he does 
not seem sufliciently aware how scanty is the 
evidence that in any historic period of Greek 
religion the lunar was the prominent aspect 
of the goddess. We have evidence sufficient 
in monuments and in ritual that the idea was 
embedded in the worship of Hekate, though 
by no means all the ritual that he quotes as 
proving the moon-goddess has of necessity any 
such reference ; but there is only one passage 
in the comparatively early literature in which 
she is prominently presented as a lunar figure, 
the well-known Sophoclean fragment of the 
Pifordpor; and the passage from Plutarch 
(De Defectu Orac. ch. 18), which he mis- 
quotes, speaks as mueh to the Chthonian as 
to the lunar Hekate. He attracts far too 
many epithets and functions of Hekate into 
the lunar system : dwoddpos is as applicable 
to a personage of the lower world as to one 
of the moon: xadA‘oryn is a complimentary 
title that should not be insisted on: the 
hound is as appropriate to the nether world 
as to the moon : the triple shape cannot with 
as much certainty as he claims be referred to 
the three phasesof the moon, an interpretation 
for which Cornutus is our sole and not very 
trustworthy authority: she was the goddess 
of the crossways not necessarily because if 
we travel by night the moonlight is desirable 
when we come to them, but very possibly 


because she was the mistress of ghosts and 
magic, and crossways were haunted. It is 
remarkable, though he does comment on the 
fact, that neither in the Homeric hymn to 
Demeter, nor in the passage he quotes from 
Apollonius Rhodius (3, 1223), nor in the 
6th Aeneid, nor in the amusingly terrible 
account of her in Lucian’s Philopseudes, p. 13, 
is there any designation of her as a goddess 
of the moon. In fact this concept had par- 
tially faded from the popular consciousness, 
to revive in the systems of the later myth- 
ologists. Where a record of her is preserved 
in the chief periods of Greek religion she is 
presented conspicuously as a goddess of the 
lower world; as such she may have been 
styled xovporpddos, almost for the same 
reason as Gaia or Demeter bore this title, 
and may have been occasionally regarded as 
a goddess that aided childbirth, although 
most of the passages which Stending quotes 
as proving that she had this function are 
very irrelevant and contain no clear refer- 
ence to Hekate. And it is far more probable 
that the propitiatory offerings for the expia- 
tion of sin were made to her because of her 
connection with the lower world, the mys- 
teries, and Demeter and Persephone, than, 
as Stending assumes, because of her lunar 
character. On the other hand the larger 
view, expressed in the Hesiodic fragment 
which celebrates her power in many spheres, 
was never altogether obscured: it is dis- 
played in Euripides, in Plutarch’s abstract 
of Xenocrates’ statement, and it is the most 
probable explanation of the introduction into 
sculpture of the triple form. The second 
section of the article is more valuable than 
the first, although Roscher does not deal 
sufficiently with the important questions 
concerning the works of Scopas and Poly- 
cleitos, nor does he take adequate notice of 
the Pergamene representation. 

Many of such defects as have been noticed 
might be eliminated by more careful editorial 
supervision ; and no one who has used the 
Lexicon can help valuing it for its wealth of 
material, and frequently for its theory and 
exposition. Neither Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
nor Daremberg and Saglio’s Dict‘onnaire give 
quite so much as is given here, and the 
whole work promises to become a valuable 
aid to the study of Greek mythology, 
religion, and archaeology. 

L. R. Farnecy, 
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HERZOG ON THE CONSTITUTION OF ROME. 


Geschichte und System der Rémischen Staats- 
verfassung. Ilte Band. Die Kaiserzeit. 
I Abtheilung. Geschichtliche Uebersicht. 
Von E. Herzoc. Leipzig 1887. 10 Mks. 


Ir is not easy to criticise this first instal- 
ment of Dr. Herzog’s second volume on 
the Roman Constitution, pending the appear- 
ance of the promised second part dealing 
with the ‘System’; for on several important 
points we are left in the dark either as to the 
author’s views or as to his reasons for them, 
and the note, ‘For this see my System,’ 
recurs perhaps with necessary, certainly with 
a rather tantalising, frequency. Theoretically 
no doubt it is right that the analysis of a 
constitutional system should be kept in the 
closest possible relations with its historical 
genesis and with the general historical con- 
ditions which surrounded it. But we can- 
not help thinking that Dr. Herzog has 
written his preliminary historical sketch at 
unnecessary length, and with the double 
result of somewhat obscuring what is the 
real subject of his work, the main lines of 
constitutional development, and of giving a 
rather confused because overcrowded picture 
of the general situation. At the same time 
the volume will probably serve as a useful 
supplement to Prof. Mommsen’s Staatsrecht. 
The style, though a little monotonous, and 
wanting in emphasis, is, except for a few 
passages in the notes, clear and readable ; 
the authorities are fully given ; and if there 
is little originality there is plenty of common 
sense, and no lack of learning. 

Dr. Herzog’s theory of the ‘ Principate’ is, 
he tells us, in the main that of Mommsen him- 
self (Introd. p. xiv.), but not without some 
important differences. He does not agree with 
Mommsen’s view either of the significance of 
the ‘tribunicia potestas’ as an element in the 
imperial prerogative, or of the nature of the 
so-called ‘lex de imperio’ ; but his own view 
on these points is not clearly stated in the 
present volume, though I gather that as 
regards the latter he holds, as I believe 
rightly, that the ‘lex’ conferred the ‘impe- 
rium’ as well as the tribunician power. 
But it is impossible to follow him in reassert- 
ing the old explanation of the title ‘princeps’ 
as an abbreviation of ‘princeps senatus’ ; 
nor do his arguments (p. 134, note 2) prove 
his case. He does not get over the fact that 
in the Ciceronian age ‘ princeps’ was already 





used in a sense which almost exactly antici- 
pated its use under the Empire. That Dio 
is wrong in connecting ‘princeps’ and 
‘princeps senatus’ (57, 8) is almost suffi- 
ciently proved by the words of Tiberius 
which he goes on to quote: ‘rav dé 3) Aourav 
mpoxptros «iyu,’ 2.€. Of all the rest, of the mass 
of citizens, as distinct from slaves and 
soldiers, I am ‘ princeps’—words wholly in- 
applicable to a mere ‘ princeps senatus.’ Nor 
does the Ancyran monument really help Dr. 
Herzog. Augustus, it is true, states the 
fact that he was first on the senatorial roll 
(xpGrov déuparos térov éxxov), and also uses 
the phrase ‘ me principe’ without mentioning 
any time at which he received this title, or 
any Act by which it was conferred upon him. 
But the inference from this is not that the 
latter title in its absolute form was gradually 
derived from the former; for ‘princeps’ 
was never in strictness an official title at all, 
but only a title of courtesy derived from no 
other authority than popular usage, and as 
such never appearing as a part of the formal 
titulature of the emperors. 

On one other point the author emphasises 
his dissent from Professor Mommsen. He 
declines to regard the ‘salutation by the 
soldiery’ as having been from the first an 
equally valid mode of conferring the im- 
perium with the acclamation by the senate. 
This, he holds, was not the case until the 
third century. But the truth is that so far 
as concerned the designation of the princeps, 
z.e. the selection of the individual on whom 
the imperial prerogatives should be con- 
ferred, one method can hardly be said to 
have been more legitimate than another. 
Nothing in the constitution new or old pre- 
scribed any particular form of designation, 
just as there was nothing in the constitution 
requiring that there should be a princeps at 
all. Necessity made it clear that there must 
be a ‘ princeps ’—a variety of circumstances 
decided how he should be selected ; but once 
selected, he received his powers in the 
manner prescribed from ancient times—by a 
vote of senate and people. It is on this vote, 
and this alone, the force and scope of which 
Dr. Herzog recognises more fully than 
Mommsen, that the legality of the ‘princeps’ 
position depends.? 

In Dr. Herzog’s account of the Augustan 





1 | have discussed this point more at length in the 
current number of the Juurnal of Philology. 




























































system, as it is conveniently called, there are 
several points which call for notice. <A 
difficulty has always been felt in defining 
Augustus’ legal position between the expiry 
of the triumvirate and the inauguration of 
the new system in 27 B.c. Even if Herzog’s 
suggestion (p. 94)that the triumvirate expired 
not in Dec. 33, but in Dec. 32, were more 
probable than it appears to me to be, it only 
postpones the difficulty for a year. Momm- 
sen’s view that Augustus remained vested 
with triumviral authority until he voluntarily 
laid it down in 28 Herzog rejects; but his 
own solution is at least not more satisfactory. 
He infers from Augustus’ words, ‘ bella ubi 
civilia exstinxeram per consensum univer- 
sorum potitus rerum omnium,’ that after the 
victory at Actium there was some formal 
act conferring extraordinary powers upon 
Augustus and thus legalising his position 
(p. 132). But as he confesses, no such act 
is mentioned by any ancient authority, 
while Tacitus so far favours Mommsen’s 
theory that he appears to connect the estab- 
lishment of the principate immediately with 
the abolition of the triumviral régime. There 
is force too in Mommsen’s remark that the 
phrase ‘per consensum’ (Gk. xara tas edyds) 
excludes rather than implies the supposition 
of a definite legalising and empowering act : 
on the whole the most probable view seems 
to be that during these few years of critical 
struggle there was neither time nor inclina- 
tion to give any precise legal form to the 
authority which Augustus obviously pos- 
sessed in fact, and in which every one was 
for the moment ready to acquiesce. 

The importance of the enactments of the 
year 23, by which the outward form and 
legal basis of the principate were finally 
determined, is, I am glad to see, fully recog- 
nised by Dr. Herzog, who is almost certainly 
right in rejecting Mommsen’s attempted dis- 
tinction between ‘referre’ and ‘relationem 
facere,’ and in refusing to allow that the 
‘imperium’ was not valid in Rome and Italy 
as much as in the provinces (pp. 169, 170). 
It is the more to be regretted that he should 
have fallen into an error against which 
Mommsen has by anticipation protested, and 
should speak of the principate as a ‘ magis- 
tracy’ interpolated by Augustus into the 
midst of the old republican system (p. 164). 
For from the time when Augustus laid down 
his consulship in 23, the distinctive feature 
in the position of the ‘ princeps’ is that tech- 
nically he is not a magistrate. The princi- 
pate was never an office, and the ‘ princeps’ 
was only a citizen on whom certain powers 
had been conferred by senate and people. 
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In the history of the principate from 
Augustus to Diocletian Dr. Herzog distin- 
guishes three periods: The first, extending 
to the death of Domitian, is that in which 
‘the principate bears the marks of a tyranny 
in the Greek sense of the word’ (p. 232), 
ae. of a régime ‘in which the personality of 
the ruler determines everything, and for good 
or evil forces into the background the con- 
stitutional machinery.’ The second period 
is characterised by the ‘ bureaukratisch-kon- 
stitutionelle imperium’ founded by Nerva 
and Trajan. In the third period, that of the 
soldier emperors, the military power asserts 
itself recklessly, in spite of intervals of con- 
stitutional government such as the reign of 
Severus Alexander, I cannot regard this 
division as in all respects a happy one. From 
the point of view of constitutional no less 
than of general history the first period should 
close with the accession not of Nerva, but of 
Vespasian, and the Flavian emperors should 
be placed where for instance Schiller rightly 
places them, in close and immediate connec- 
tion with the emperors of the second century. 
In all essentials the period covered by the 
reigns of the emperors from Vespasian to 
Septimius Severus is one and indivisible. 
Nor are the reasons which the author gives 
for his own arrangement convincing. If we 
look to the differences in the birth and origin 
of the emperors, the line of division must 
surely be drawn not between Vespasian and 
Trajan, both of whom equally belonged to 
the ‘nouvelles couches sociales,’ but between 
Nero, the last of the patrician ‘principes’ of 
the blood of Julius and Augustus, and Ves- 
pasian, the son of a tax-collector and money- 
lender. Nor can the fact that under the 
Flavii the principate was again for a time 
‘unius familiae haereditas’ justify us in 
ranking them with the Julio-Claudian 
emperors. The prestige which attached to 
descent from Julius was altogether wanting 
to the prosaic and plebeian Flavii. As 
Mommsen has well said (Staatsrecht ii. 
718), ‘mit dem Aussterben der Julier und 
Claudier, erlosch dann jener besondere Gét- 
tersegen den der neue Romulus, gleich dem 
ersten als Erbtheil von seinem gottlichen 
Vater empfangen hatte... . der sacrale 
Schimmer der den Morgens des Principats 
umleuchtet hatte, wich von ihr in der vollen 
Tageshelle und in dem diistern Abendgrauen.’ 
But if I understand him rightly the main 
ground on which Dr. Herzog bases his 
division of periods is the distinction between 
the ‘tyrannical’ or autocratic character of 
the principate down to the accession of 
Nerva and what he calls, as we have seen, 
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the ‘ bureaucratic constitutional rule’ of the 
emperors who followed. There is no doubt 
a certain element of truth in the distinction, 
for with the exception of Commodus, the 
second period can show no rulers of the type 
of Gaius and Nero; but nevertheless it is a 
distinction which is both superficial and 
misleading. In reality Vespasian and his 
successors were far more autocratic than 
their predecessors. The capricious self-will 
and insane excesses of some of the latter 
must not blind us to the fact that their 
personal control of the machinery of govern- 
ment was far less than that exercised by 
Trajan and Hadrian, or even by Vespasian. 
Under the Julio-Claudian emperors the 
magistrates and senate on the one hand, and 
the ‘ princeps’ on the other, were still suffi- 
ciently on a level to be objects of jealous 
suspicion to each other. But the emperors 
of the second century, assured of their supre- 
macy, were able to leave a senate and magis- 
trature, now composed of new men, creatures 
of their own, to play undisturbed at govern- 
ment within the narrow limits to which they 
were restricted, and even to graciously use 
the senatorial machinery as an instrument 
of their own government. To men of the 
first century ‘libertas’ still meant the con- 
stitutional independence of the republican 
authorities as against the encroachments of 
the ‘princeps’ ; to those of the second it meant 
only personal security for life and property. 
The distinguishing features of imperial rule 
in the age of the Antonines, the increasing 
personal activity of the ‘ princeps,’ the elabo- 
ration of a purely imperial administrative 
system, the extension of imperial control 
over every department of public life, and 
along with this the half-contemptuous tolera- 
tion extended to the powerless republican 
machinery, are features which first clearly 
appear under the rule of the Flavii. 

The accession of Septimius Severus, as Dr. 
Herzog rightly holds, marks the commence- 
ment of a fresh stage. But all important as 
the third century is for the general history 
of the empire, it is not equally so for the 
development of the imperial system. Changes 
no doubt there were, but for the most part, 
following the lines laid down in the pre- 
ceding century, they were in the direction 
of a further development of the imperial 
administrative service, and a more complete 
exclusion from imperial affairs of the senate 
and of the republican magistrates. The new 
position of the princeps as an absolute ruler 
was, as Dr. Herzog has admirably pointed 
out (p. 459), at once confirmed and justified 
by lawyers like Papinian and UOlpian, 





_ military career ; already too the social struc- 








Orientals by birth, who wrote up the 
imperial prerogative with Eastern zeal. The 
courtesy with which Severus Alexander 
treated the senate implies no change in 
policy ; nor did the fact that the senate was 
on a few occasions allowed to select the 
‘princeps’ result in any increase of its powers 
when the ‘princeps’ was once appointed. All 
this our author has clearly shown, and if we 
are to find any fault with this last portion 
of his work, it would be that he has not laid 
sufficient stress on the extent to which the 
system of government associated with the 
name of Diocletian was already in operation 
before Diocletian ascended the throne; for 
it is not only in details (p. 601), or only in 
the military system and in the court life, 
that the system of the fourth century was 
anticipated in the third. We have already 
in principle the elaborate official hierarchy 
and the separation of the civil from the 





ture has begun, under the action of govern- 
ment, to stiffen into that system of some- 
thing like caste which meets us in the Codes 
of Justinian and Theodosius. 

It only remains to notice briefly a few 
points of interest. I am glad to see that 
Dr. Herzog implicitly rejects Mommsen’s 
suggestion that Julius seriously contem- 
plated a revival of the old monarchy (pp. 3, 
43), and holds on the contrary that we have 
no means of deciding what outward form 
and title the dictator intended to give to the 
power he had created. Nor does he accept 
Mommsen’s conjectural completion of Caesar’s 
title as dictator (reipublicae constituendae 
causa) (p. 4). But his own interpretation 
(p. 11) of Suetonius’ words (Caes. 41), ‘admisit 
ad honores et proscriptorum liberos,’ as re- 
ferring to the sons of men proscribed by 
Caesar himself, will scarcely hold good, The 
measure was a repeal of Sulla’s law, a repeal 
for which Caesar had pleaded in earlier days, 
and affected the sons of those proscribed by 
Sulla in 81. On the difficult question of 
Agrippa’s position before 18 B.c. there is 
plenty of room for difference of opinion ; but 
on the whole Dr. Herzog has not improved 
upon Mommsen’s view that Agrippa was 
possibly as early as 27 B.c. invested with 
‘imperium proconsulare’ (p. 159). In his 
account of the reign of Claudius full justice 
is done to the administrative skill of the 
imperial freedmen, but the importance of the 
work they accomplished in developing an 
imperial as distinct from the public adminis- 
trative service is not sufficiently emphasised. 
On the controversy between Mommsen and 
Schiller as to the original aims and intentions 

















of Vindex and Galba Dr. Herzog has a long 
note (pp. 239, 240), in which he decides that 
the insurgent generals were only ‘adsertores 
libertatis’ in so far as they wished at first to 
leave to the senate the choice of a new 
emperor. That the movement was really 
republican he denies. It is probably by a 
slip that (on p. 336) the statement in the 
Liber Coloniarum (s.v. Verulae) ‘ager ab 
imperatore Nerva colonis est redditus,’ is 
quoted as proving the colonisation of Verulae 
by that emperor. Pending the appearance 
of the second part of the work it is not pos- 
sible to say what the author considers to 
have been the scope of Tiberius’ transfer of 
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the elections to the senate, and in particular 
whether he considers that the change 
affected the consulship, though his language, 
‘die Uebertragung des Wahlrechts fiir 
die simmtlichen ordentlichen Magistrate’ 
(p. 243), would, but for the foot-note, imply 
that he does. I will conclude with a word 
of praise for the ingenious attempt to infer 
from the sketch of the imperial system 
which Dio attributes to Maecenas that his- 
torian’s own attitude towards the policy of 
Severus Alexander and his adviser Ulpian 
(p. 496). 


H. F. PetHam. 


CATALOGUE OF CLASSICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


(Continued from p. 104.) 


HESIOD, 


94.—Bnrir. Mus. Burney MS. 109 (ff. 25—42). 
Paper: ff. 18. 114 x 7} inches. | Minuscules. 
With other pieces by Theocritus, Pindar [No. 34], 
ete. Beginning of XV cent. 

Belonged to Jo. Car, de Salviatis. 

1. “’Agzis ‘Howddov.” f. 25. 

Unfinished : ending I. 134. 

2. ““Howdov épya kat jpépa.” f. 28. 

25.—Brit Mus. Arundel MS. 522 (ff. 1—58). 
Paper: ff. 58. 8{x 5% inches. Minuseules, Written 
in Italy. With plays of Euripides [No. 44], ete. 
A.D. 1489. 

1. “ ‘Howddov épya kai juepar.” f. 1. 

With scholia and glosses. 

2. “ “Havwdov Geoyovia.” f. 35, 

26.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 31—41). 
Paper: ff. 11. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Euripides [No. 45], 
Xenophon, Demosthenes, Lucian, ete. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

“ “Howdouv domis.” 

Paley’s MS. O. Collated for Robinson’s edition. 
1737. 

27.-—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 6323 (ff. 39—68). 
Paper: ff. 30. 11473 inches. Minuscules, in very 
rough writing. Written in Italy. XVI cent. 

"Epya kai jyepar: scholia and glosses in 
Latin. 

28.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5663 (ff. 115, 
116). Paper: ff. 2. 835 finches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. XVI cent. 

"Epya kat ypeépat, ll. 81—164. 

99.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 82. Vellum: 
ff. 28. 745 inches. Minuscules, in very rough 
writing. XVI cent. 


ec 
*“ Howdov epya Kat Hepat.” 





LYRIC POETS. 
30.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 61. Paper: ff. 


118. 7 x 4} inches. Minuscules. Written in 
France (?). Late XVI cent. 


1. “’Avaxpéovros Tylov péAn.” £. 3. 
2. *’AXKaiov pry.” ay 2 

3. “Samos péedy.” f. 87. 

4, « Sryoryopov pedy.” f. 169. 

5. “1 Bvxou pédy.” f. 115, 


SOLON. 
31.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5664 (ff. 9-11). 


Paper: ff. 3. 8}x64 inches. Minnscules. Written 
in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyomachia [No. 20]. 
Late XV cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit college of Agen in France. 
‘* SoAwvos Tod ditocddou’’ Sadrapis. f. 9. 
Beg : “einv [87] tor’ eyo Pireyavdptos” : 
12 lines. 
YroOnxn eis AOnvaiovs. f. 9b. 
Beg : ““Aperépa 6€ wéXs.” 


THEOGNIS. 
32.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 16,409 (ff. 76 —85). 
i 


Paper: ff. 10, in double columns. 11} x 84 inches. 
Minuscules. With Anthology, ete. XIV. cent. 

From the Rezzi collection. Bought for Brit. Mus. 
in 1847. 


- Ocdyvidos yvopa.” 


33.—Prir. Mus. Harley MS, 6301 (ff. 124— 
193). Paper: ff. 70. 84x6 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyo- 
machia [No. 21], ete. Late XV cent. 

l. “Tévos @cdyvidos tov Meyapéws.” f. 1240. 
2. * Tvopat @coyvidos Tov Meyapéws.” f. 125. 
With a few scholia and glosses. 
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PINDAR. 


$4.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 109 (ff. 420.— 
142). Paper: ff. 101. Minuscules. With works of 
Hesiod [No. 24], and others. Beginning of XV cent. 

1. “ Tlwddpov "OdAvpmiovixa.” f. 426. 

2. “’Apyy Dv6iwv.” f. 70. 

3. “’Apyxn trav Nenéwv.” f. 105d. 

4, "IoOpovixou. f. 129. 

5. Fragment: “ xAewds Alaxod ddyos,” ete. 
f. 142. 

35.—Bnit. Mus. Harley MS, 1752 (ff. 82—191). 
Paper: ff. 103. 9x6inches. Minuscules, Written 


in Italy. With Homeric Hymns [No. 18], ete. 
XV cent. 

1. “Xrixou jpwxol”’: verses on Pindar. f. 
896. 


2. “TIwddpov ’OAvpmovixar” : 
red, and scholia. f. 90. 

3. “ Iwddpou TWvOovixa.” f, 1310. 

4. “TIwddpov Nepeovixa,” i—iii. f. 184. 

36.—Brir. Mus; Harley MS. 5733. Paper: 
ff. 128. 84 x 5} inehes. Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. a.v. 1492. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “Twddpov ’OAvprea.” f. 1. 

2. “Iwddpov vba,” i—iv. f. 73. 

Glosses throughout, with a few scholia ; 
and a few marginal notes in Latin. 

37.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS. 98 (ff. 1—41). 
Paper: ff. 41. 8x6 {inches. Minuscules. XVI 
cent. 

Belonged to Marcus Mamuna. 

Ilwédpov ’OAvpmovixar: full scholia, and 
partial glosses in red. Imperf.: wanting 
carm. v. 17—carm. vi. 42. 

With preface on the Lyric poets. 

38.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 106 (ff. 98—111). 
Paper: ff. 14. 1148 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Aeschylus [No. 39] and 
Sophocles [No. 42]. XVI cent. 


“ Tlwddpov ’OAvprovixat.” 


glosses in 


AESCHYLUS. 
39.—Brit Mus. Burney MS, 106 (ff. 78—97). 
Paper: ff. 20. 1148 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Sophocles [No. 42] and 
Pindar [No. 38]. XVI cent. 
1. “Tévos Aioyvdov rod tpayixod.” f. 78. 
2. Ipopnbers decpurns. f. 79. 


SOPHOCLES. 


40.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5744 (ff. 23—179). 
Paper: ff. 158. 83x 6inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy (?). End of XV cent. 


Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
1. “Tévos Sopoxd€ovs rod rounrod.” f. 22. 
2. ““H rod dpdparos irdbeos.” £. 25. 

; _ “ SopkA€ovs Aiavros TeAcwwviov opayy.” 


Colophon: “ TéAos rod rparov Spaparos.” 
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4. “Y2d0ets rod Sevrépov Spaparos.” f. 96. 
5. ’HAéxrpa. f. 97. 
Colophon: “TéAos SooxAéous KAv- 
Tasvnotpas opayy.” 
Glosses and scholia throughout. 


41,—Brit. Mus. Harley MS, 5748 (ff. 1—62). 
Paper: ff. 62. 84x6inches. Minuscules. With 
Euripides [No. 48]. Beginning XVI cent. 

‘¢ Librum hune Trageediarum Sophoclis et Euripidis 
acquisivit Ludovicus Bourguetus, Nemausensis, a 
doctore Antonio de Blanchis, Veron, d, 4 Octobris, 
A.D. 1702.” Bought for the Harley Library, 1 May, 
1729. 

1. “ SopoxAcovs Tpaywiwy trobeors.” f. 1. 

2. “ Sodoxdéous Tpaxivia.” f. 26, 

3. “‘Yad0eors YodoxAcovs Piroxryjrov.” f. 
290. 
4. “ SooxAdous Proxryrys.” f. 30. 


42.—Brir. Mus. Burney MS, 106 (ff. 1—77). 
Paper: ff. 77. 1148 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Aeschylus. [No. 39] and 
Pindar [No. 38]. XVI cent. 

1. “ SodoxAéovs Alas pactvyopopos.” f. 1. 

Colophon : ‘ TéAos rod zpwrov Spaparos.” 

2. ’HAéxrpa : with argument. f. 26. 

3. “SodoxAéovs Oidirovs tipavvos”: epi- 
gram of Aristophanes Grammaticus. f. 51. 

4, Explanation of the title. f. 510. 

5. “TO tis odvyyos aivrypa.” tbid. 

6. Oidérovs tupavvos. f. 52. 

7. Argument of Aristophanes Grammat. 
to the Antigone. f. 77. 

8. ’Avreyovn: ll. 1—10. f. 770. 

Left unfinished. 

See Cat. Arund. MSS, 


EURIPIDES. 


43.—Brir. Mus. Add. MS, 10,057. Paper: 
ff. 188. 7}x4}inches. Minuscules)s XIV—XVI 
centt. 
Purchased, in 1836, from Bp. Heber's Library. 
1. “’Eniypappa eis Eipuridyy.” f. 1. 
2. Life of Euripides, by Manuel 
Moschopulus. f. 18. 
3. “Tlepi rod eidwAov.” f. 26. 
4. “rod payiotpov civoyis tot te Biov Ei- 
piridov Kal tis Tob [Spaparos éroberews].” f. 4. 
5. ““H imdbeots tov dpdparos.” f. 5b. 
The above in a rough hand of 16th cent. 
6. “ExaéBy: copious glosses and some scholia 
in red. f. 9. 
In three hands, late 15th cent. 
7. “Ymd0eors ’Opécrov,” etc. f. 490. 
15th and 16th cent. 
8. “ Evpurisov ’Opéorns”’ : 
scholia in red. f. 526. 
Late 14th cent.; but Il. 1—17 
supplied in 16th cent., and ff. 
59, 67, 69, 74, 91, in 15th cent. 


glosses and 














44.—Brir. Mvs. Arundel MS. 522 (ff, 62— 
209). Paper: ff.139. 8} 5% inches. Sianies 
Written in Italy. With ‘works of Hesiod [No. 25], 
etc. A.D. 1489. 

1. “Svvoyis rot Biov trod rowrod”: by 
Manuel Moschopulus. f. 620. 

2. “Tlept rod cidwAov.” f. 630, 

3. “Xvvoyrs tod te Biov tod roujrod Kat Tis 
Tov dpapatos brobécews” : by Thomas Magister. 
ff. 646, 550. 

4, “ Etipuridov ‘ExdBy.” f. 67. 

5. “Tod payiotpou aivoyts Tis trobérews 
Tov Tpokelpevov Spdparos. ~ 4, FOL. 

6. “ Eipuridou "Opéorns.” f. 104. 

7. “Tod airod codwrarov Kai paylotpov 
civois TEepteKTixy THS am’ dpyis axpe TéAovs TOD 
dpdpatos ioropias.” f. 1496. 

8. “Edpuridou Poivioca.” f. 153. 


45.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5724 (ff. 1—30). 
Paper: ff. 30. 8x54 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With works of Hesiod [No. 26] and others. 
Late XV cent. 
1. “ Yxoeots “ExdBys Evpiridov.” f. 1. 
2. “’Exiypappa eis tov ena fs NO, 
3. “ Eipiridov “ExaBy.” f. 


46.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5725 (ff. 140— 
804). Paper: 165.  83x6 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With Aristophanes [No, 55). 
Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “Tévos Evpuridov tod rourov. f. 140. 

2. Yardbeors tod mpwirov Spdparos.” f. 
1408. 

‘ExaBy. f. 141. 

4, “Yzo0eots rod Sevrépov dpaparos. f. 212. 

5. ’Opéorys. f. 213. 

Colophon eres Bdpummidou dpaparos 
*"HAekrpas réXos.” 

Full glosses in red ink, 
scholia, in both plays. 

47.—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS, 540. Paper: 
ff. 135. 8} x54 inches. Minuscules. End XV cent. 

1. “ Evpuridov “ExaBy.” f. 2. 

Some leaves supplied by a later hand. 

2. “Eipuridov 'HAéxrpa” [t.e. ’Opéorys] : 
with argument. f. 38. 

[i.e. Doivocar] : 


and marginal 


3. “ Eitpiridov Oidizrous” 
with argument. f, 88. 
Ends imperf, 1. 1604. 
Glosses and scholia throughout. 


See Cat. Arund. MSS. 
48,—Brir. Mus. Harley MS. 5743 (ff. 63— 
113). Paper: ff. 51. 84% 6inches. Minuscules. 
With Sophocles [No. 41]. Beginning XVI cent. 

Belonged to Louis Bourguet, 1702. Bought for 
the Harley Library, 1 May, 1729. 

1. “AAkyoris. f. 63. 

Imperf.: beg. 1. 1029. Colophon: 

“TéXos ths Evpuridov’AAxyoridos.” 
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2: * 
656. 
3. “ Etperidov “Pijoos.” f. 67. 
4. “‘Yrdecs Tpwddwv.” f. 860. 
5. “ Evpuridov Tawades.”” f. 87. 
The MS. is allin one hand. See Eurip., ed. Paley, 
Bibl. Class. 
49,.—Bnrir. Mus. 
ff. 164. 
cent. 
Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 
1, Life of Euripides. 
2. “ExaBy. f. 2 
Colophon : “TéAos rod a. Spdparos 
Evpuridov.” 
. “Etpuridov ’Opéorov trobects. 
’"Opéorns. f. 446. 
With changes of hand. 
5. “’Apyxy) rod tpitov Spaparos Evpiridoy ” 
argument. f. 97. 
6. Doivicca. f. 98, 
Glosses and a few scholia throughout. 


” ete. f. 


7 . I e 
Yrobeots tod Evperidov “Pycov, 


Harley MS. 6300. Paper: 
84x 5} inches. Minuscules. Early XVI 


” £. 430. 


= oo 


50.—Brir. Mus. Sloane MS, 4952. Paper: 
ff. 116. 7? x 54 inches, Minuscules. Written in 
Italy. XVI cent. 

‘*Ex libris Caesaris De Missy, Berolinensis, 
1748.” 

1. “Tévos Evpuridov rot rounrod,” ete. f. 1. 

2. “‘Yrodeows Etpuridov “ExaBys.” f. 2. 


. “Eiperidov “ExaBy.” f. 3. 
. “Eipuridov ’Opéorys.” f. 33. 
In another hand :—- 


5. “Evpiridoy irdbeots Powicowr.” f. 73. 

6. Poivicoa. f. 74. 

7. “Yao0eou ’Opéorov.” f. 116. 

51—Brir. Mus. Sloane MS, 1774. Paper: 
ff. 45. 63x44 inches, Minuscules. Late XVI 
cent. 


“ Edpuridov ‘Irrddvtos orepavypdpos” : some 
marginal notes in Latin, anda few glosses in 
Greek. 

ARISTOPHANES. 


§2.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 6307. Paper: 
ff. 181. 7%$x52inches. Minuscules. XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. “’Apurropdvovs TAotros” : with argu- 
ment, ete, f. 1 

2. NepeAar: with argument. f. 556. 

In another hand :— 

3. Bdrpaxyo.: with argument. f. 1228. 

Scholia and glosses throughout. 

Used by Dobree. 
. xxii. 


5§3.—Brir. Mus. 


See Aristoph. ed. Blaydes, 


_ 


Harley MS, 5629 (f. 52). 
Paper: f. 1. 83x 54inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. In a volume of miscellaneous extracts 
grammatical tracts, ete. XV. cent. 


Bought, for the Harley Library, of Nathaniel Noel, 
bookselle ar, 18 a 1724, 


291— 342. 


NedeAar: 
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54.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 5664 (ff. 71— 
238). Paper: ff. 168. 8}x64 inches. Minuscules. 
Written in Italy. With Homer’s Batrachomyo- 
machia [Nos. 20, 31], etc. Late XV. cent. 

1. “‘Yxobeors ’Apiorodpadvovs” : life. f. 1. 

. §V2rodbeous TXovrov.”’ f. 716. 
. Aotros. f. 73. 
Imperf.: beg. 1. 235. Colophon : 
“ TéXos Tod mpuirou Opaparos.” 

4, NedeAar: with argument. f. 129. 

5. “‘YrdGeots Batpaywv.” f. 185. 

6. Barpaxou. f. 116. 

Scholia and glosses throughout. 

Used by Porson and Dobree. Sce Aristoph. ed. 
Blaydes, I. xxii. 

§5.—Bnrir. Mus. Harley MS, 5725 (ff. 1—188). 
-aper: ff. 138. 8§x6 inches. Minuscules. Written 
in Italy. With Euripides [No. 46]. Late XV cent. 

Belonged to the Jesuit College of Agen in France. 

1. [Aodros: scholia, and glosses in red. f. 1. 

Imperf.: beg. 1. 266. 


oo bo 


2. “‘YzodGeots tod Sevrépov Spaparos.” f. 54. 
3. NedéAa: scholia, and glosses in red. 
f. 55. 


4. “‘Yrdbeors tod tpirov Spaparos”: 7.¢. 
argument to Frogs. f. 139. 

[Followed by Euripides]. 

Used by Dobree. See Aristoph. ed. Blaydes, 
f. xxii. 


§6.—Brir. Mus. Add, MS, 12,182. Paper: 
ff. 143. 8 }x5 finches. Minuscules. End XV cent. 

““Airn 7 BiBAos twapxe Arovuclov lepodiaxdvov 
KatiAtavov ZaxvvOlov.” Belonged also to Constantine 
Mavrocordato, 1725. Bought in 1841. 


Homeri Iliadis Carmina cum Apparatu critico. 
Ediderunt J. vAN Leeuwen, J.F. et M. B. 
Menpes Da Costa. Pars Prior. Carm, i.-xii. 
Lugduni Batavorum apud A. W. Sijthoff. 1887, 
8 Mk. 


THE text of this edition is in accordance with the 
principles laid down in the editors’ Dialect of the 
Homeric Poems, noticed by Mr. Monro in the July 
number of this Review. It is based, the editors tell 
us, upon the edition of Rzach, but is a great advance 
upon Rzach, who so inconsistently omits the digamma 
while adopting other improvements in themselves no 
more certain and of infinitely less importance. 
Leeuwen and Da Costa, on the contrary, introduce 
the digamma everywhere, unless either interpolation 
is suspected, or no change proposed satisfies them, 
apparently not agreeing with Hartel and others, who 
believe that this sound was fluctuating in even the 
oldest Epic dialect. For medial digamma they go 
upon what is certainly the best and soundest plan ; 
they introduce it after augment (éFe:me), in redupli- 
cated words (FéFowe), when a prothetic vowel pre- 
cedes original digamma (éFigos), and in compounds 
(aFexdv, *AFidns, FexdFepyos, &c.). Otherwise they 
neglect it, writing, ¢.g., adr, KotAos. 

These two words bring us to a new question. 
Many diphthongs in Homer should be resolved, and 
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1. “Tévos ’Apiorodpavovs.” f. 4. 

2. “‘Ymoeots.” f. 4. 

3. “’Apurropdvous TAotros.” f. 5. 
Colophon : “ TéAos rod mpwrov Spdparos.” 

4. “‘Ymdbeors Tod devrépov Spdparos.” f. 66. 

5. “NedéAa. f. 67. 

Scholia and glosses in red, throughout. 

Original binding. 


57,—Brir. Mus. Arundel MS. 530. Paper: 
ff. 1038. 53x43 inches. Minuscules. Written ia 
Italy (?) End XV cent. 

1. “Tot codwrdrov kal Aoywrtdrov Kvpod 
@Qwpa tov payiotpov civoyis tod te Biov 
’"Apiotodpavous kat Tis Tod Spaparos tzobecews.” 

i, 

2. **’Apurrodavous Totes.” f. 5. 

3. “Tod codwrdrov Kupod payiotpov civoyis 
THs ToD B- Spaparos trobecews.” f. 49. 

4, “’Apirropavous NepeAa.” f. 51. 

Colophon : “ TeAos 7Andev ’Apirtodavous 
Spdpa ro tov Needay, devtepos dv Tod 
TlAovrov.” 

Original binding. 

Used by Kuster and Dobree. Sce Aristoph. ed. 
Blaydes, I. Ixxi. 


§8.—Brir. Mus. Harley MS, 1675 (ff. 54— 
74). Paper: ff 21. 10x 7 inches. Minuscules, 
Written in France. With Homer's Iliad [No. 12], 
ete. A.D. 1591. 

TlAotros: “ Aristophanis Plutus,” with 
glosses and commentary in Latin. 


E. Maunpe Tuompson. 


there is no half-way house between resolving some of 
them and resolving all. It is simply a mystery to 
me, at any rate, why modern editors should write 
’Arpetins and not éeyxeln, &drn and not «didos. On 
this point Leeuwen and Da Costa are hardly more 
advanced than La Roche, who is at least consistent, 
They only resolve ’Apyéioc and patronymics like 
’Atpeidns, leaving ‘Epuelas, KotAos, Oeios, KAeités, 
xpelwy and others untouched. These are different 
from the case-endings, etc. —or at any rate are 
treated by Leeuwen and Da Costa as different. Here 
they go as far as can be desired ; they resolve the 
dative in -e, even writing év dA’ &xpy in Z. 297, 
xelre’ éperradres in M. 52, etc.; they give the long 
form of the infinitive where possible, ¢.g., xndéuev’ 
bs =Knd€euer(ar) for «nde in I, 615 ; and they resolve 
all such words as éxécpet, 7@ into exdopee, Ada, Kc. 
I presume that no one will object to the principle 
that you ought to resolve such forms in Homer 
wherever you can. But when our editors go on to 
assume that you ought to write the augmented form 
in verbs wherever possible, it is quite another affair. 
Mr. Monro, in the notice above referred to, objected 
to their theory that ‘the loss of the augment must 
be regarded as aphaeresis,’ according to which they 
write ’redxe &c. In the preface to this volume they 
actually assert that the augment was not ‘in reci- 
tando neglectum, sed urgente metro saepe tam 
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breviter enunciatam ut quasi extra numeros positum 
non in legitima syllabarum morarumque serie re- 
censeretur.’ This extraordinary idea will, one would 
think, find but few supporters. But Dutch scholars 
seem still to have something to learn in metrical 
matters. The adoption of Bentley’s unfortunate 
navaypoo Faddyres in E. 487 may pass, but what is 
to be said to the suggestion (luckily it is not given in 
the text) that the original of H. 424 was @v@ &p &nv 
xarery Siapvdueva dvdpa Féexacrov? To return to 
the argument. The principle of always reading the 
augmented form might have easily led to the un- 
lawful weak cesura in the third foot, as in A. 4 ; this 
has been carefully avoided. But it has sometimes, 
as in A, 54, led to a strong cesura in the third foot, 
when the natural rhythm of the hexameter would 
certainly prefer the weak cesura. Still, though our 
editors carry it a little too far, it is no doubt more 
rational to suppose that the augment was the rule and 
the loss of it the exception, than to put in un- 
augmented forms on the whimsical theory of Aris- 
tarchus that the shorter forms are Ionic. The best 
to do at present would be to stick to the MSS. and 
keep theory until some one has collected a few facts 
to bear on the subject. 

It goes without saying that they mark elision of ¢ 
in the dative _— il (cote Erapoiot, &c.); they also 
endeavour after Nauck to get rid of all the’ short 
forms of this case—unnecess: arily, The -o of the gen. 
sing. is elided freely. For the pronouns they write 
everywhere j hues, Fuas, Hhuwv, hucv, juds, dues, &c., 

‘et pro &uue, Hume, quas ad dualem numerum re fer- 
endas esse formas evicisse nobis videmur, dedimus 
jue, bue,” regarding these forms not as certain but 
“‘medela et satis lenis et satis probabilis.” ’ 

To come to some special points. For dpp’ efrw 
passim they read ip’ éorw, in H. 277 oxirrp’ Eoxor, 
an extremely dubious conjecture, in Z. 285 idov 
Hrop ( ppev’ arepreé’?), in K. 373 éevtdov, with which 
they are naturally discontented ; surely évgou is better 
than this ; is it possible that édfoo may be right for 
évtdoo! In ©. 481 they read dui for augls, but 
d&upls may well here mean ‘‘ between,” in K. 299 
elaev “Extwp, in K. 285 éomeo wv’ ds, in ©. 166 wétpov 
epjaow, probably a mere conjecture of Zenodotus, in 
E. 293 aixuh & effAGev, which cannot be right, as it 
makes no approach whatever to accounting for the 
various readings of antiquity and simply spoils the 
brilliant é¢éAv@ev of Ahrens. 

A clear understanding of what passages are to be 
considered as interpolated, and what not, must under- 
lie any attempt to re-construct the Homeric text, and 
here our editors seem generally to agree with the re- 
sults of modern criticism ; they occasionally however 
lose sight of this, as when they arbitrarily alter 
‘Epuda e&hyyeAev in E. 390 to ‘Epyela Hyyerev. 

If however it is not always possible to applaud the 


judgment of the editors, it is certainly true that they 


have done good service in issuing a text which will 
give the reader a very near approximation to the text 
of Homer now recognised in theory by almost every- 
one who has any right to speak on the question, and 
in their apparatus criticus they give him the oppor- 
tunity of judging for himself. I have pointed out 
what shorteomings—as 1 conceive them to be—I 
could find, because it is a pity that so good an edition 
should not have been just a little better, and attained 
the ideal standard of what is possible in our present 
state of knowledge. My only excuse for venturing 
to speak with such assurance of the work of far more 
learned scholars must be the old saying that ‘‘ lookers 
on see most of the game.” To end with unqualified 
praise, I have kept to the end the series of references 
to parallel passages printed in the margin of the text. 
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Take for illustration the references on the opening 
of A.: “Selsg. = 189.—2 = T. 2—5-9 = ©. 222 sqq. 
—11? sq. = B. 151 sq.—ll of. B. 451—12-14 = B. 
452 sqq.—16” = B. 578.” Everyone who has had 
anything to do with Homer will welcome this new 
and admirable feature in this edition with gratitude. 
ARTHUR Pratt. 


The Odyssey of Homer. Book IX., with In- 
troduction, Notes, and Appendices by G. M. 
Epwarps, M.A. Cambridge University Press. 
1887. 2s. 6d. 


TuIs edition of the ninth book of the Odyssey ‘is 
intended for use in the higher forms of schools.’ A 
serviceable introduction on Homeric Forms is given, 
following generally the lines of Mr. Monro’s grammar, 
Mr. Edwards, in his preface, refers to the great use 
he has made of Van Leeuwen and Da Costa in ques- 
tions of dialect and accidence, and of Cauer and Fick 
in matters of textual criticism: but with the excep- 
tion of a note referring to Cauer’s treatment of con- 
tracted verbs, and a quotation of some lines from 
Fick’s Aeolic version, the effect of these authorities 
is not very noticeable. The short appendices are of 
unequal merit: the best are those on the subjunctive 
and optative moods and the traces of the digamma. 
Others, such as the appendix on the infinitive, are too 
slight to be of value. Mr. Edwards’ notes want life. 
More room might have been made for explanations 
and illustrations by the omission of renderings that 
must he superfluous for ‘the higher forms of schools’ 
in possession of a Greek lexicon: such, for example, 
as eivooipvAdoyr, ‘with shaking leaves’; au@i, ‘round 
about,’ adverbial ; avAy}, ‘court’; &p@iro, ‘ unfail- 
ing’; wept, adverbial; plw, ‘a peak’; @eomeain, 
‘wondrous.’ Such a note as (57) ‘wep, a shorter form of 
‘*mépt, exceedingly,” means ‘‘even,”’ seems mislead- 
ing as stated. As Mr. Edwards says nothing about the 
scholia, it may be doubted if his schoolboys would 
understand his note (491) on mphaocovres, where 
he writes ‘wAqooovtes Rhianus, pnogovtes Bergk.’ 
Among slight misprints may be a ‘Apyw, xapier, 
opepdarcdr, & mwév, TnAtos. - W. MERRY. 





Platonis Crito, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Appendix, by J. ApAM, B.A. Cambridge, 1888, 
2s. 6d. 

Platonis Crito, edited with critical notes for schools 
by M. Scuanz. B. Tauchnitz. 1888. 

Platonis Krito, mit deutschen Kommentar von 
Pror. M. Scuanz. B. Tauchnitz. 1888. 

Platonis Apologia and Kriton, fiir den Schulge- 
brauch erkliirt von Dr. Cur. Cron, ninth editicn, 
Teubner. 1888. 1 Mk. 


Mr. ApaAm’s Crito will confirm the favourable im- 
pression produced by his edition of the Apology. 
The Introduction is interesting, the notes useful and 
scholarlike. In the former we think Mr. Adam has 
succeeded in showing that the framework of the Crito 
is intentionally copied from the proceedings in a law- 
court, and that we have in ita new Apology, in which 
it is the State that is the prisoner at the bar, Crito 
the prosecutor and Socrates the judge. We cannot 
however see any ground for the opinion expressed 
towards the end of the Introduction, that Socrates 
would not have dogmatically asserted or even have 
approved of the doctrine of immortality, and that 
Plato was therefore not justified in imputing to him 
the reference to Hades contained in the final chapter of 
the Dialogue. Apparently Mr. Adam regards Socrates 
as an old-world Positivist, with whom virtue would 
have lost its bloom if it were supposed to lead the 
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way to happiness hereafter. But surely this is hard- 
ly consistent with the Socratic egoism, of which we 
are so often reminded by the Editor, still less with 
the homely teaching of the Memorabilia. Such fine- 
drawn morality was altogether beyond the horizon of 
that time. To Socrates, as to his greater pupil, the 
belief that the sphere of noble action was not con- 
fined to the present life, was, if not an essential, yet 
a valuable support to well-doing here. We should 
have been justified in assuming his belief in im- 
mortality without evidence, because it was the estab- 
lished belief of the time ; it rested on the véum wéAews, 
as well as on the teaching of the poets and the mys- 
teries. But it is also the doctrine held by Xenophon 
as well as by Plato, and it is maintained by the former 
on thoroughly Socratic grounds in the speech put in 
the mouth of the dying Cyrus. Moreover it naturally 
flows from that belief in the duality of soul and body, 
which Mr. Adam calls one of the distinctive traits of 
the teaching of Socrates, and it is distinctly attributed 
to him by Plato in the dialogues which are acknow- 
ledged to exhibit the most literal transcript of his 
master’s views. If it is less confidently affirmed in 
the Apology than in the Crito, it is because, before the 
public, Socrates uses his accustomed eipwvefa, which 
he naturally lays aside in his last téte-d-téte with the 
simple-minded and affectionate Crito. 

To turn now to the notes. On p. 44 D &romoy rd 
evirviov—evapyées ev odv—Alay ye &s Foixer, ‘* Pos- 
sibly we should read &mropov (for &rorov) as affording 
a better antithesis to évapyés. Alay ye is ironical, for it 
is clear from the sequel that Crito does not believe in 
the vision.” The passage referred to (46 A) merely 
says ‘ whatever om of escape you adopt must be tried 
to-night,’ but this may only mean ‘the sooner the 
better,’ or it might have reference to the arrangements 
already made for the escape. With regard to the 
proposed reading &mropoy, it should have been stated 
that Proclus (on Tim. 25c) refers to this passage for 
the use of &rowov, and explains it as = mapadotov. 
Why may we not translate ‘a queer dream, Socrates. 
Nay, quite plain I think. Too plain, I fear.’ In the 
previous note on ®6inv épiBwrov too, Mr. Adam 
follows Lambinus in supposing an allusion to p@lors, 
and ‘feels sure that Socrates derived comfort from the 
epithet ép{Bwdoy.’ But is there not something a little 
absurd in the notion of Socrates finding comfort in 
the thought that his body was to decay in a fertile 
soil? The essential point, as Fischer remarks, is the 
homeward journey of Achilles on the third day He 
illustrates it by the similar vision in which it was fore- 
told to Eudemus that he should return home after five 
years, a prophecy fulfilled, as Cicero tells us, by his 
death at that time. Shortly afterwards the difficult 
sentence wodAois 8dfw—as olds TE Gv op Ceww—GuerT}- 
oa seems to be wrongly translated, ‘Many men will 
think me guilty of neglect because I might have saved 
you.’ Such a rendering of és after 5éfw is surely most 
unnatural. We are disposed to agree with Buttmann 
fere relabor in vulgatum @s—apedhoayu, quam Wol- 
Jius quoque servavit, ut per anacoluthiam ita continua- 
verit sermonem scriptor, quasi praccessisset phaovat 
modaol. If we read dueAjoat it is best explained by a 
further anacoluthon, such as we find in Xen. Hellen. 
II. 2, 2, efdes 671 Boq by wAclous cvrAACyGow —OaTTOV 
tav émrnoelwy tvderav Eg eo Oat, where see Breiten- 
bach. In 44D abra 5 d7jAa 7a wdpovra vuvi (‘ the present 
state of affairs is of itself sufficient to prove the power 
of ignorance’), we do not see the appropriateness of 
the note ‘‘ this use of aira throws light on abtixa in 
the sense of ‘for example.’” Of course adrixa, like 
ev6ds, means literally ‘to take the first case which 
comes to hand.’ In the same sentence édy tis év abrois 
diaBeBAnuévos # is translated ‘falsely accused to 





them’: it should rather be ‘if they are prejudiced 
against any one.’ There seems no reason to suppose 
that év has any ‘reference to a court of law.’ In 46p 
&AAws Evexa Adyou édéyero, Mr. Adam proposes to 


omit €évexa Adyou as a gloss, because the subject of 


éAéyero is Adyos. But four lines have passed since it 
was mentioned, and the phrase €vexa Adyou, here used 
to define 4AAws, has its own distinct meaning, which 
was hardly likely to recall the simple Adyos. 

In 48c oxéupara seems to be only a repetition 


of the preceding oxépers, ‘those considerations of 


which you speak, about money and reputation, are 
just the considerations which influence the mob.’ 


53D 7d Tod SwKpdrous mpayua is translated ‘Socrates 


and everything about him.’ Would it not be better 
to take mpayua of a ‘ profession,’ as explained on 478 ? 
It would have been well to give examples of the use 
of od uh with the first p. Fut. Ind. (448), and of & 
with Fut. Inf. (53p). Might we in conclusion sug- 


gest that such notes as ‘ Hirschig foolishly corrupts 
the text,’ Wohlrab is wrong in reading todr0 cua with 


Buttman,’ ‘it has been doubted by Zeller and others— 
but I have no doubt,’ are scarcely in the Platonic style? 


It is needless to say that Prof. Schanz’s editions 
appear with all the advantages of paper and type 
to which we are accustomed in the Tauchnitz 


publications. The critical edition is especially to be 
commended for neatness and clearness. Immediately 
under the text we have references to any quotations 
made in later writers, and in the critical notes below 
we have the various readings of the chief MSS. and 
the more important conjectures. As to the text itself 


we agree with Mr. Adam in thinking that Prof. 


Schanz is too much given to alteration. Ifa word or 


hrase seems to him superfluous, he has no hesitation 


in declaring it an interpolation, though it may be just 


such a superfluity as gives naturalness to a conversa- 
tion, and though no possible motive could be assigned 
for its insertion by an interpolator. Thus in the fol- 


lowing, the words in brackets are regarded by him as 


interpolated. 48 A, &AAG pev 8h, aly y' &y Tis, ofol ré 
elow judas of moAAol a&mroxtwviva. KP. d7Aa 5) Kab 
tTabra, [palin yap tv] & Sdnpares. FN. AdAnNO7 Aeyers. 
This, the ordinary division of the words, is retained hy 
Cron and Adam, 8%Aa 5} referring to the truth of the 
statement that the majority have the power to kill us, 
gain yap &v to the probability that this statement would 
be made. Schanz brackets galn yap & and assigns 
&AndH A€yers to Crito. 50 E. # mpds wey &pa co Toy 
marépa ov € toov hv Td Sixator kal mpds roy Seaomdrny 
.. dare [imrep madoxos Tadta Kal avtimoteiy] obre KaKads 
axovorra ayrTiAéyew obre TumTduevoy aytitimreyv, 51 
B. o€BeoOa Se7...xal Owrevew marplda xadreralvovcay... 
kal [% welOev] } roveiv & bv KeAedyn, here Schanz omits 
% mele, because, for the sake of clearness, it is 
repeated six lines below. 53 A. oftw oor d:apepdvtws 
Tav idAwv AOnvalwy Hpernev H médArs Kal jets of vduor 
[SHAov bri: tive yap bv wdAus dpéokor Svev vdpwr ;]. 53 
E. bwepxduevos 5) Bidoe: mdvras avOpwmovs [Kal Sov- 
Aebwy]. 54 A. (in regard to the plea that anxiety for 
his children justified Socrates in wishing to prolong 
his life, the Laws say ‘ you think that if youtake re- 
fuge in Thessaly your children will be looked after at 
home’) of yap émirhderor of ool [emimeAhoovrat adrar]. 
nérepov, eav eis OerraArlay drodnuhons, émimeAhoovrat, 
day 5é eis “Adov arodnunons, odx) emmednoovrat ; 
Other unnecessary changes are made with the view 
of improving the logic or grammar, ¢.g. 44 C (Why do 
you care so much for the opinion of the many? All 
reasonable people) jnyhoovra aita oftw mempaxdat 
domep by mpax6y (will believe that the course of affairs 
was really such, as it may ultimately prove to have 
been). Here Schanz reads éamep 5) éxpdx6n eliminat- 
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ing the reference to the still undetermined question, 
whether Socrates should escape or not. 44 E. 4 «ad 
macav Thy ovolay &moBadeiv 7) cuxva xphyara } Kar 
&AAo T mpds TovTaAS mabeiv. For this perfectly natural 
expression it is proposed to substitute the more strictly 
logical 4 cuxva xphuara } Kal wacav Thy ovclay &mo- 
Badeiv nal &AAO Tt mpds TovTaS Tabeiv, omitting the 
third #. 45 B. Eévot obror evOdde Eromwor avadrlonerv, 
‘See, here are foreigners ready to spend theirs’ (Adam). 
Schanz changes obra into ro, because the strangers 
could not have been actually in the prison, and if they 
were, év@aSe would be superfluous with obra. 50 B. 
h epodper bri HBixer yap Huds 7H wdALs Kal ovK dpOds Thy 
Sinnv Expwev ; Here &dicez?, an allowable reading no 
doubt, is substituted for 75fce:, but can we doubt that, 
if &3:ce? had had the misfortune to appear in the MSS. 
symmetry would at once have proved that Plato could 
only have written 75lxke:? 51 D. od8els judy Trav vépwv 
...dmaryopever, édv TE Tis BovAnrat buoy eis amotxlay 
lévat, ei wh apéoxomev juets re Kal H wdALs, edv TE 
perotkely HAAoTE wor €AOdY, iévar exeioe Brow bv 
BovAnra. Here apécromer is changed into apécxomev 
on the ground that the Optative is inadmissible, as it 
is not dependent on a past tense ; the fact being that 
the Optative is here thoroughly idiomatic and is not 
at all equivalent to the Present Indicative. It is the 
previous condition of édv tis BovAnrai, and does not 
mean ‘if we are now unpleasing to you,’ but ‘ suppos- 
ing we were at any time unpleasing to you.’ 

There is however one passage in which we should 
be disposed to follow Schanz, where his reading differs 
from that of Cron and Adam, viz. 53 E. where Schanz 
reads yAloxpws with Eusebius and the Venetian Codex 
against the aioxpas of the Bodleian Codex.! 

The explanatory notes turn chiefly on points of 
grammar, as on ov «} with Future Indicative (44 B.) on 
év trois Baptrata (43 C.), sometimes with almost a 
superfluity of illustration: we also find in them care- 
ful discrimination of the use and meaning of words, 
as of Saudvios (44 B.) The note on the Homeric 
quotation (44 B.) is far more satisfactory than those in 
the other two editions. Schanz however is not more 
successful than they are in his explanation of 44 B. 
as olds re Sv, where he would like to read Sus for ds ; 
and both he and Cron fail to give the true force of 
mowodor in 44 D. where Adam rightly translates ‘ they 
treat a man.’ In 52 C. dpodrdyes Kad’ juas morr- 
TevoerOar Ta TE BAAG Kal maidas ev abTi emorhow we 
prefer Cron’s explanation, making émorqow a change 
from the regular infinitive to the direct construction, 
and governing td Te 4AAa by wodrretoecOat, to the ex- 
planations of the other editors. Schanz has a curious 
note on 54 A. OpéWovra: nal madev'covra (‘bei Plato 
haben die medialen Futura sehr oft passive Bedeutung’) 
which would seem to imply that he regards the pas- 
sive force of the so-called ‘middle ’ future as something 
exceptional. 

Lastly we cannot agree with Schanz in holding the 
sentiment expressed in 49 B. ovdauds de? adixeiv, odd€ 
adixovmevoy avradicetvy to be un-Socratic, because in 

the Memorabilia Socrates once and again refers to 
the ordinary idea of the virtuous man as one who is 
useful to his friends and dangerous to his enemies. 
But when Chaerecrates wishes to apply this principle 
in the case of his brother who has injured him, rdv 
pévrot Kal Adyp Kal Epyp TEe:pmuevov eue aviav odk ky 
duvaiuny obr’ eb A€yew ob’ Ed moteiv, GAA’ OSE TELpA- 
couat (Mem. II. iii. 8), Socrates puts forward a very 
ditferent rule of conduct, that it is his duty, though 
injured, to take the initiative in doing kindness and 
so try to win back his brother's affection. In like 
manner what we read in the Crito is quite in accord- 


1 So also C. F. Hermann. 
NO. XVI, VOL. IL 
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ance with the principle, that there is no disgrace in 
suffering, but only in doing injustice (fem. LV. viii. 9). 

This being the ninth issue of Cron’s very useful 
edition, we need not say more of it than that he has 
added in the Appendix the readings of Wohlrab(1887) 
Kral (1885) and Schanz (1875), where they differ 
from his own. 


Plauti Captivi by W. M. Linpsay (Clarendon Press 
Series). 2s. 6d. 


Tuts book, we are told in the Preface, does not claim 
to be a critical edition. ‘Its only aim is to enable 
boys of the Higher Forms of our Schools to read the 
Captivi with interest and intelligence.’ This being 
so, it is almost a pity that the delegates of the 
Clarendon Press did not ask Mr. Lindsay to under- 
take some other play. There is a real want of good 
school editions of Plautus, but it so happens that, so 
far as the Captivi is concerned, this want has been 
most adequately met by Prof. Sonnenschein’s adapta- 
tion of Brix. Of course Plautine criticism has 
advanced during the last few years, but we do not in 
this case see the need of a rival edition such as the 
one before us. 

Mr. Lindsay has based his notes mainly on those 
of Dr. Brix. He has obviously consulted other recent 
authorities, like Langen and Drager, but the bulk of 
his material—more perhaps than the acknowledg- 
ment in the Preface quite implies—comes from the 
commentary of the first-named scholar. He seems 
also to be familiar with Prof. Sonnenschein’s edition, 
and one cannot but regret that he has nowhere defined 
his relation to it. Both editors have, of course, 
borrowed from Dr. Brix, but any one who will com- 
pare the three sets of notes, will find also a good many 
minor coincidences between the two English ones 
(see e.g. the notes on 268-70, 310, 314, 333, 336, 358, 
499, 548, 569, 597). These coincidences may be 
accidents, but we fancy that if B, L, and S were three 
MSS., critics would decide that L had been influenced 
by S independently of the archetype B. 

In itself the book does not contain—nor does it 
claim to contain—any original work of any sort, but 
it deserves a full share of praise as a good school- 
book. The notes are generally brief and clear ; 
parallel passages, various readings, and insoluble 
cruces are not treated with the inordinate respect 
that University tutors often show to them, and the 
Latinity is fairly well explained. The only mis- 
fortune is that, so far as we can judge, Mr. Lindsay 
has carried his severe simplicity too far. His notes 
are scarcely full enough for a sixth form boy, cer- 
tainly not for Honour men at the Universities. The 
etymological explanations are especially faulty in 
this point. According to the Preface, they form a 
‘feature’ of the book ; but when one comes to examine 
them, one finds little beyond ordinary school know- 
ledge, and—in two or three cases — doubtful or 
obsolete theories. The Introduction is open to the 
same criticism: it is too slight. A section, for 
example, is devoted to ‘ Prosody,’ but it is either too 

short or too long, nor is Mr. Lindsay wise in telling 
the ‘reader,’ i.e., the schoolboy—though schoolboys 
never read Introductions—to supplement it from 
Ritschl’s Prolegomena. We do not, of course, expect 
him to reveal to the profanum volgus the mysteries of 
the anapaest or the ‘versus Reizianus,’ but he might 
at least say more about the ordinary iambic. The 
‘reader’. would scarcely gather from this Introduction 
that the Plautine iambic is a very complicated metre. 
The ‘ Ordner’ (as Meyer calls him) of the foreign metre 
had to solve the usual problem how to make the 
verse both scan and read well; and he has solved it 
N 
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with great skill. How claborated the comic iambic 
is, can be judged from the fact that it is a most diffi- 
cult metre for us to write correctly : even the brilliant 
‘copies’ in Mr. Tyrrell’s Miles (pp. xxxviii. f.) do 
not always conform to its rules. It is misleading to 
say, as Mr. Lindsay does, that ‘the Plautine iambic 
is almost the same as the Greek.’ He should point 
out in some detail the way in which the Latin 
comedians found it possible to use the Greek metre 
as their own. 

On the other hand, we distinctly applaud Mr, 
Lindsay’s omissicn of textual criticism. Only one 
may suggest, in this connexion, that Fleckeisen’s 
text is hardly as good a one as could have been found 
for a school edition. 

We venture to add a number of detailed criticisms 
which will explain our view of the book and may 
possibly be of use for a future edition. In the Intro- 
duction, p. 11: anginad should not be used as an 
example; the ablative in -d is a most uncertain 
inflection. On the same page for Potitio read poticio. 
P. 14: Mr. Lindsay should not refer the reader to 
Wagner on Hiatus when he does not agree with him, 
P. 16: this partitive genitive is common in Cicero, 
even in the Orations. P, 22: the statement about 
the cantor is incorrect. In the notes, v. 1: it is 
wrong to say that the inverse attraction is ‘not 
uncommon in Latin,’ while the Greek attraction is 
‘rare.’ The former occurs mostly in old Latin, the 
latter is not unknown in Livy. V.10: as the whole 
prologue is called un-Plautine, it is odd to say that a 
single line ‘is not certainly written by Plautus,’ 
V.11: ambules cannot mean ‘walk about in front,’ 
but is sarcastic, as Dombart and Sonnenschein take 
it. V. 13: the sense attached to mendicarier is 
hardly Latin. V. 63: litem contrahat is probably 
metaphorical. V. 68: Mr. Lindsay has followed 
Fleckeisen’s punctuation in the text, Brix’s in the 
notes. V. 80: ut valetur is not at all ‘common.’ 
V. 89: ‘ Potis never has est in Plautus.’ This is 
quite wrong ; see Bacch. 34 G., Rud. 829 S., Lorenz 
on Miles 877. V.92: the meaning of potior is quite 
against the rendering ‘fell in with.’ V. 124: the 
explanation of faxo, &c., is obsolete, see Stolz, Lat. 
Gram. § 110. V. 162: there is no authority for 
calling Ficedulae a part of Rome. V. 173: the note 
reads as if nusqguam = ‘nowhither’ was unknown 
in good Latin. V. 218: nunciam and quoniam are 
generally held not to be compounds of iam. V. 219: 
beto has been long ago condemned by Biicheler and 
Havet. V. 279: the rendering of ab ‘sprung from’ 
is disproved by the context, especially by line 278. 
V. 304: the translation ‘makes and unmakes’ is 
hardly correct. V. 317: the reduction of ollus to 
tlle and the like is very doubtful. Mr. Lindsay will 
know too that Brugmann has condemned the whole 
theory of final -s which he gives. V. 335: there isa 
misprint in the ‘aside.’ V. 339: donicum occurs 
before a consonant Most, 116. Surely too donique is 
not ‘an intermediate form between donicum and 
donec.’ Donicum, as Munro says, is donigue cum. 
V. 483: the etymology is quite obsolete. V. 471: 
Leones has been better explained by Schill. V. 476: 
the comitia tributa was not a ‘criminal court.’ 
V. 636: dierectus is not well explained. Either the 
word is trisyllabic, and Prof. Nettleship’s theory 
correct, or quadrisyllabic (as Palmer and Ussing 
argue) and the derivation uncertain. It is quite im- 
possible that it can be trisyllabic and from dis-eriga, 
as Mr. Lindsay says. So much is clear from the 
recent discussion of the word. V. 657: there is no 
reason to doubt Cordalio. V. 683: the note on ast 
can be improved from Jordan’s Beitrdge. Here pro- 
bably as¢ is correct, as Schéll thinks. V.714: Mr. 





Lindsay follows Spengel in denying nonne to Plautus, 
but Schrader and M. Warren have disproved this. 


Of course it is rare. Near the end of the note, positive 
is printed instead of negative. V. 754: absque, as 
Langen, Jordan, Schmalz, and Ribbeck say, is 
equivalent to sine, not to st sine. It is also untrue 
that it ‘reappears in silver Latin.’ It comes into 
use later. V. 785: scies, sciet, &c. are etymologi- 
cally optatives, not subjunctives. V. 813: praebco 


does occur in Plautus, see Langen, Beitriége, 273. 


V. 852: the best explanation of nominandi 


istorum copia is given by Drager (Synt. 2, p. 831). 


V. 871: ‘igitur from 7s’ is surely quite given up 
now. V. 928: ex animo is not the same as animo. 
V. 952: the translation given for the ablative is 
quite unintelligible. 1005: the nom. with eccwm 


might be noticed. 


The least satisfactory part of the notes are the two 
pages at the end dealing with ‘Readings.’ Only 
thirteen passages are noticed, and the discussion of 
these is so slight as to be of infinitesimal value. The 
really admirable conjectures which have been con- 
tributed by recent English scholars are altogether 
omitted. And is it not a little surprising that a 
writer should talk about the text of Plautus and 


yet omit to give a correct list of the MSS.? Mr. 
Lindsay says that A entirely fails us in the Captivi, 


and he altogether omits E while mentioning the far 
less important J. For a schoolbook, however, this is 


of no great importance. 
F. HAVERFIELD. 


Beitrage zur kritik und erklarung des Catull. 
Von Franz Hermes. Frankfort on Oder. 1888. 


Tus Gymnasial programme is noticeable for two 
things—the sensible scepticism of its author on much 
of what is ordinarily taken for granted about the his- 
tory of the poet, e.g. that Lesbia was Clodia; that 
Veranius and Fabullus made éwo distinct journeys to- 
gether, one into Spain, the other into Macedonia, 
an assumption which is necessary if the Piso whose 
unworthy treatment of them is mentioned in chap. 
xxviii., xlvii. was the notorious proconsul of Mace- 
donia: and secondly for the unrivalled badness of its 


emendations, It may safely be said that not one of 


these has the least probability. 

The other part of the programme is somewhat thin 
and bare of detail ; yet it shows how far from con- 
clusive the results of modern investigation after all 
remain. Most readers of Catullus know that I differ 
from Munro and most editors in doubting the pre- 
vailing assumption of a double journey made by 
Veranius and Fabullus together, and that I make the 
improbability of this a ground for believing that the 
Piso from whom they suffered the frigorague et famem 
of c. xxviii., and by whom they were obliged to seek 
in triuio vocativnes (c. xlvii.), was a Spanish, not a 
Macedonian, governor. So far F. Hermes agrees with 
me: but returning to Lachmann’s hypothesis that 
the life of Catullus extends from 76 to 46 B.c.—a 
retrogression to which Bernhard Schmidt led the way 
in the Prolegomena to his recently published edition 
—he believes that Veranius and Fabullus were in the 
suite of Cn. Piso, who was sent out as /egatus pro 
quaestore to Hispania Citerior at the commencement 
of the civil war. 

I find it difficult to give much weight to the ex- 
planation which F. Hermes has excogitated for the 
absence of allusion to public events after B.c. 54. He 
thinks that as soon as Catullus had begun his longer 
and more elaborate poems he gave up the lighter 
forms of composition. 

His aesthetic remarks are at times valuable. He 
justly finds tasteless Catullus’ comparison of Laoda- 
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mia’s yearning for Protesilaus to the barathrum at 
Pheneos. I confess I have always thought this 
affected and unpleasing. 

Rosinson ELLIs. 


Tabula Peutingeriana. 


UnvER the title of Die Weltkarte des Castorius, 
genannt die Peutinger’sche Tafel, Otto Maier of 
Ravensburg has just published at the wonderfully 
small price of six marks a new edition of this import- 
ant Itinerary, with an admirable copy of the map in 
the colours of the original, and a learned introduction 
by Dr. Konrad Miller of Stuttgart. Dr. Miller 
states on p. 12 that the lost original was recovered in 
1594-5, and that Ruelens, the author of la premiére 
édition de la Table de Peutinger (Bruxelles, 1884), is 
mistaken in assigning the recovery to 1598. Ruelens, 
whose treatise 1] have not seen, was probably led to 
this date by the letter from Welser to Paulus Merula, 

published in Welser’s works, 1682, p. 829: ‘Schoppio 
me per id tempus forte uisenti, auctor fui, de nobili 
tabula itineraria, tum opportune manu quodammodo 
ex diuturna seruitudine missa te admoneret. . .. Qua 
de re scripsi ad Ortelium quoque cuius manibus 
bene sit.’ Ortelius had died 28 June, 1598, and this 
letter is dated 14 Kal. Dec. of the same year. But 
the real date of the discovery can now be determined 
much more closely by the actual letter of Welser to 
Ortelius, which has been recently printed for the first 
time in the Epistulae Ortelianae, edited by Mr. J. H. 

Hessels and published by the Cambridge University 

Press, 1887: No. 306, p. 719: ‘ Euangelia para, mi 

Orteli, euangelia: debes certe. Tabula illa siue 

itineraria, siue prouincialis, siue cuiuscumque illa 

nominis, quam te per aliquot uiginti annos opinor 

quaerere, cuiusque nos olim schidia tuo consilio magni 

adeo fecimus, ut aeri incisa publico dederimus [1591], 

Deo bene iuuante, tandem inuenta est, aliquo meo 

labore, nonnulla etiam inuidia, sed omnia tanti sunt. 

Autographum domi habeo,’ ete. The date of this 
letter, which is obviously written immediately after 
the discovery, is July 2, 1597, thus showing that the 
date given by Ruelens is nearer the truth than the 
date now proposed in its place by the latest editor of 
the Itinerary. 

J. E. Sanpys. 
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Dr. TiEN’s Neo-Hellenic Manual contains a 
grammar of the Modern Greek language, together 
with exercises, dialogues, lists of proverbs, and a 
vocabulary. It has this merit, that the forms which 
it teaches the student, and the words which it supplies, 
are on the whole—notwithstanding a certain amount 
of inconsistency, which will be noticed immediately— 
those of the spoken language ; and for this reason it 
may be found more serviceable for practical purposes 
than other books of greater merit which teach the 
high-flown language of the Athens press, because that 
language, with its Hellenic forms and Hellenistic ex- 
pressions, is neither spoken nor understood by the 
great majority of the population of Greece. Thus the 
accusative case of 4 yAéooa is here tightly given as 
tals yA@ooats, and such forms as the dative case and 
the future tense are excluded. But in saying this we 
have exhausted all that can be said in favour of this 
book, for it teems with mistakes and inconsistencies, 
which are only made more glaring by the Greek words 
being written in English as well as Greek characters, 
in order to teach the pronunciation. A person must 
have a strange knowledge of ancient Greek, who can 
write é« cuuddvov (ek simfanu) as a translation of ‘I 
agree’ (i.e, é« ouupdvov, ‘in concert’); xpyntat for 
‘judges’ ; pedrys for ‘a lie’ ; and ‘Eyhmrov once, and 
*Eyhtrous twice, for ‘Egypt.’ Nor can he be well 
acquainted with modern Greek, if he puts appl 
(karmi) for kopul, ‘body’ ; or BnBlarous (vivilus) for 
BiBAia, * books.’ Neither ancient nor modern Greek 
will admit such translations as rls cas 7d efmere ; for 
‘who told you so?,’ or evpoppov &v@n for ‘ beautiful 
flower,’ or 8:4 "Inovots Xplorous Kipre Hua for ‘ through 

Jesas Christ our Lord.’ Moreover the introduction 
into the popular language of classical words, 
such as immos, upros, b5wp, instead of 4Aoyo, Wwul, 
vepé, and antiquated forms such as déomfri, dpld, 
dppvd:, dvapt instead of omijri, Pld, Ppvdi, Wapt, pro- 
duces a very bizarre effect. As regards pronunciation 
too, the learner is sure to be misled by the use of only 
one sign in English to represent both the hard and 
soft sounds of ¢h, which are found in 6 and @: thus 
6a +a idodv appears as tha ta ithun. Here dh has 
generally been employed to reproduce the modern 
Greek §. The conclusion is, that this manual, if it is 
used at all, should be used with great caution. 

H. F. Tozer. 


NOTES. 


Azepés occurs in two passages in the Odyssey. 


¢. 201. ob €00’ otros dvhp Siepds Bpords, ovde yévnrat, 
bs nev Sarhnwy dvdpav és yaiav Tnnra 
Snorita pépwr: uddra yap Piro: dbavdroow. 

t. 43. &O h rot pev eyd reps mod) pevyduer juéas 
hywyea, Tol Se wéya vhmiot ovn ériborto. 


Two explanations of the word have been offered. 
(1) It has been connected with S:alvw, to wet, and 
d:epds Bpotds has been rendered ‘a man of flesh and 
blood’—‘ sappy’ as opposed to GAiBas, ‘sapless,’ 
which Plato uses of the dead (cf. Merry ad locum). 
From this meaning 8:ep¢ modi may be interpreted 
‘with vigorous foot.’ This explanation is supported 
by the later use of depds, which certainly meant 
‘moist,’ and is unobjectionable in point of form (cf. 
xAvepss; xAoalyw). But according to this interpreta- 
tion the adjective is weak and pointless in the first 
passage, unlike the usual Homeric epithets, which 


are vigorous, save when occasionally weakened in 
epic refrains. (2) More plausible is the explanation 
given in Ebling’s Lexicon Homericum, according to 
which the word is connected with fw, and bears an 
active meaning ‘fugator’ in ¢, a passive meaning 
‘fugax’ in « (ef. poBepds). But ‘scaring’ is hardly 
the sense required in ¢; we should rather expect an 
adjective signifying ‘rash,’ ‘ venturesome.’ 

Now it is plain that in «, 3cep¢ must mean ‘ swift,’ 
or ‘swiftly fleeing.’ If then we start with this as the 
primary meaning of the word, there is no difficulty in 
deriving the idea of rashness from the idea of speed— 
a derivation which has a familiar parallel in the 
English word itself, whose original meaning survives 
in the German word rasch. 

In regard to form dcepds bears the same relation to 
(év)5inut, Sleuat, as orvyepés to orvyéw (to which 
orvynut would correspond in Aolic) or poBepds to 
poBew. JANE Bury. 

Nn 2 
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Pinpar, Jsthm. II. 10. 


‘A Moica yap ob pidoKepdis mw Tox’ Hv ob8' epydris 
ovd’ émépvayto yAvxeiat perrpOdyyou worl Tepyixdpas 
apyvpwHheicat mpdowna parOandpwyor doidal. 


The phrase dpyvpw0eica: mpdowna has not been 
satisfactorily explained. The sense of the passage 
seems to be, ‘The Muse was not then greedy of gain, 
and Terpsichore had not to silver the faces of her 
songs in order to find buyers.’ Evidently the sense 
we require is not this, but rather, ‘ Terpsichore 
would not sell her songs for silver.’ Mpéowra must in 
any case be understood literally, and therefore Pindar 
spoke of the ‘doiat’ as persons. We cannot con- 
ceive how gilding the faces of human merchandise 
can have made it more attractive to the buyer. I 
believe that the phrase is to be explained by a custom 
still prevalent in Greece and the East. At Greek 
open-air festivals the musician stands in the centre of 
the circle of dancers. Only silver coins—no paper or 
copper—may be given him in payment of his services. 
When he receives them he does not put them by, 
but sticks them on his face, no doubt in order to 
attract further contributions. The exertions by which 
he has earned them ensure their adhesion, if the 
weather also be fairly warm. 

In Sir Richard Burton’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights, 1 find the following note, vol. viii., p. 275. 
‘It is the custom for youths in Egypt, &c., to stick 
small gold pieces, mere spangles of metal, on the 
brows, cheeks, and lips of the singing or dancing 
girls, and the perspiration and mask of cosmetics 
make them adhere for a time.’ 

Although I do not think that it would be advisable 
to alter the text, there is no longer (if we suppose 
Pindar to allude to this custom) much justification 
for Boeckh’s reflection upon the emendation, ‘ &pyupw- 
Geloas mpéowrov.’ ‘ Praeterea carmina argento fucata 
minus offensionis habent, quam Terpsichore faciem 
argente oblita, velut puellae nostrae cerassa.’ 

W. R. Paton. 
* * 
+ 

TuucypipEs VI. 2. 

"IAlov 5& GAioKouévouv TaY Tpdwy Tivés Siapuydvres 
"Axatods mwAolois adixvodvra mpds Thy SuxeAlay, nai 
Smopor Tots Sixavois oikhoavres Edumavres wev “EAvmot 
exANOnoav, wédets 3’ avtav”Epvt re kal”Eyeorta. mpoo- 
tuvexnoay 8€ avtots Kal bwkéwy tives Tav ard Tpgias 
TOTE Xemua@ve és AtBUny mp@tov, Ereita és SieAlav ax’ 
avTiis karevexOévtes. 

It is strange that commentators have never found 
any difficulty in @wxéwy of the MSS. Yet beyond 
all doubt Thucydides regarded the Egestaeans as non- 
Hellenic. For at the close of this chapter after re- 
hearsing all the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily, he 
says BapBapor péy ody TooolSe SineAlav Kal ovtws 
@xnoav. Again Niciasin VI. ec. 11, speaks of the 
Egestaeans as &vdpes BapBapo ; though this might be 
a rhetorical exaggeration, all doubt is removed by the 
fact that Thucydides himself in the list of allies 
givenin VII, ec. 57, includes the Egestaeans among 
the BépBapo:. But the scholars have always regarded 
the passage as sound, since they suppose that it ex- 
plains the statement of Pausanias V. 25, 3, ‘EAAjvev 
dt Awpieis Te Exovow aithy (SKwedrtav) Kal “Iwves, nad 
Tov Pwxixod Kat ToD ATTiKod yevous Exatépov uoipa ov 
mwoAAH. But if it can be shown that elsewhere in 
Sicily and that too in a genuine Hellenic settlement 
we have a distinct trace of Phocian blood, any sup- 
port which the axéwy of the text yets from Pausan- 
las is cut away. Nowin Thue. V. 4, 8 we read cai 
Borepoy widw aitav twts Bad 7d wh apéoxeaOa 
amodimdvres éx TAY Supakoveay bwkéas TE Tis TIAEwS 








Tt THS Acovrivwy xwploy Kadovpevoy karadapBdvovar 
x. 7. A. Books of reference give the nominative 
form of this part of Leontini as éwxéa: (probably on 
account of the name Bpiuwvlas ace, pl. which imme- 
diately follows). But the nominative may just as well 
be wets or Swxijs. There was probably a small 
settlement of Phocians at Leontini, who gave their 
name to this part of the city, just as at Gela Thucy- 
dides (VI. 4) tells us 7d 5& xwploy ob viv } wéAus eo? 
nal } mp@rov érerxioOn, Alvdiot kaAeira, after the first 
settlement from Lindus in Rhodes. So too as regards 
the form of the name the Sicilian Megara called 
Meyapeis “YBAao: affords another example (Thuc. 
VI. 4). 

So much then for a Phocian stock in Sicily. Now 
as regards Egesta, we all remember the story of Aeneas 
finding a King Acestes of Trojan blood, when after 
having been carried by the storm to Libya and Dido 
he at length reached Sicily. The story seems to fit 
exactly this passage in Thucydides. Now Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus (I. 52) gives a full account of the 
history of Acestes, his origin and bringing up in Sicily, 
and then proceeds, éwe:d) robs yoveis abtg TeAevTICat 
ouveBn, BaciAevovtos év Tpolg Mpiduov, na0odov aire 
dodjvar Siamparretas nal ouvdievéynas Tov mpds Tovs 
Axatods téACuov GALTKOMEV NS THs TéAEws améemAE 
maAdw eis SuxeAlay adv "EAvup roinoduevos Thy puyhy 
év tptol vavoly, &s "AxiAdAeds Exwy Ste Tas Tpwddas 
eAniCero méAgis Epuacw dpdaAots Tepimecovoas améBadrev. 
évruxav 5) Tots eipnucvos Aivelas avdpaor piroppov- 
eirai Te avrovs Kal karacKevd (erat abrois méAets Atyeo- 
Tay Kkal”EAuua kal Tiva Kal potpay Tijs éavTod oTparias 
év Tois woAlouaow jwodelmerat. 

Comparison of this quotation with the passage from 
Thucydides convinces us that the story is the same 
and leads us to the conclusion that the word to be 
read instead of dwxéwy is dpvyav. The corruption 
probably arose from a copyist thinking that a Tpdes 
and @piyes were the same, and that therefore épuyav 
must be wrong. Probably Dionysius and Thucydides 
derived the story from the same source, Antiochus of 
Syracuse. 

WILLIAM RIDGEWAY. 
* * 
* 


Ovin, Tristia. I. 5, 25.—Most MSS. read ‘ut 
Sulwum spectatur in ignibus aurum’: for fuluum L 
has the curious reading saluwm. Now I believe 
Juluwum to be an interpolation of an epithet frequent 
both in Ovid (7. 1, 7, 7, to which passage it may be 
due here, P. 3, 8, 3, and in many other places), and 
in other writers (Verg. Aen. 7, 279, 10, 562; Tibull. 
1, 1,1; Anth. Lat. ed. Baehrens, 80, 3; 211, 110; 
carmen de ponderibus, 125, 133, 175); and saluwm, 
if we remember that f and s (/) are easily confused in 
MSS.—as in iv. 1, 70, where Z has fwit for swi—may 
be corrected by a mere transposition of letters to 
flawwm. Tam convinced that this is the true read- 
ing, and that Ovid, after his manner, is re-echoing a 
Vergilian epithet: ep. Aen. 1, 592, ‘ubi flauo Ar- 
geutum Pariusue lapis circumdatus auro’ (Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorf's prosaic conjecture [Coniectt., p. 4] 
solidwm has rightly met with little approval). 

I. 11, 15. —‘ Fuscabatque diem custos Erymanthidos 
ursae.’ So mest MSS., but Z has adlantidos, and the 
same reading (4é/antidos) appears in some other MSS. 
Callisto is usually termed ‘Erymanthis’ in Ovid 
(7. 1, 4,1; 3, 4, 47; 5, 38, 7); and I cannot believe 
that a copyist could have wantonly substituted for 
this, so obscure an appellative as Atlantis. Rather 
Erymanthidos is an interpolation of a familiar adjec- 
tive; and I believe that Ovid, with that love of 
recondite mythology so characteristic of the writer of 
the J/bis, has here preferred to follow an unusual 
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version of the legend. Now Apollodorus siys (3, 8, 2 
that, according to Asius, Callisto, who is usually re- 
presented as the daughter of Lycaon, was the daughter 
of Nycteus. (He adds that according to Pherecydes 
she was the daughter of Ceteus, a version 1:cntioned 
also by Hyginus [Asfron., 2,1]. Hen» it is clear 
that, as so often, there were conflicting |. sends: ep. 
schol. Ap. Rhod., 314, 6, and 343, 11, Keil.) This 
Nycteus was the great-grandson of Atlas, who by 
Pleione became the father of the Pleiads (Apollod. 
3, 10,1; Schol. Ap. Rhod., 457, 34; Hyginus Astron. 
2, 21). Of these Alcyone by Poseidon became the 
mother of Hyrieus (Apollod. /.c., Westermann, J/yth. 
Graec., 254, 22 ; 275, 2) ; and Hyrieus and the nymph 
Clonie were the parents of Nycteus and Lycus 
(Apollod. 7.c., Hyginus /.c.). Thus Callisto, as the 
daughter of this Nycteus, may here be called Aélantis, 
the descendent of Atlas (Madv. LZ. Gr. $183): and we 
are enabled to retain the reading of Z, by far our 
safest guide. It is no objection to this view that the 
legend here followed differs from that usually adopted 
by Ovid ; for this poet is prone to the luxury of in- 
consistency in such matters: thus, ¢.g., he gives us 
different legends as to Meleager (H. 3, 90, and 9, 156, 
M. 7,17) and Medusa (J. 6, 119, see Loés’ n.), and 
the finding of Proserpine (M. 5, 504, contrasted with 
F. 4, 583): and many other examples might be 
added. 
II. 357, 358.—This difficult couplet is usually 
printed thus :— 
‘Nec liber indicium est animi, sed honesta uoluptas 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta ferens.’ 
which I suppose must mean, ‘my book (the Ars 
Amatoria) is no indication of my real sentiments, but 
is an innocent recreation, well stocked with matter to 
charm the ear.’ But the use of wolwptas is harsh. 
Now the MSS., including Z, with very few excep- 
tions, read woluntas (woluptas is due mainly to V.): 
and LG? HV have fercs (G' has feret and so some 
other MSS.): the inferior MSS. mainly read r¢fert, 
and ferens has but slight authority. Retaining then 
woluntas and feres, I translate: ‘It is not the book 
that is the index of the mind, but the honest wish to 
please (on the part of the writer): you will get (from 
my Ars Amatoria) much that is calculated to charm 
your ears.’ The writer’s honest design of pleasing 
finds its realisation in the plurima mulcendis auribus 
apta, which words and honesta woluntas are balanced 
against one another in the parallelism of the couplet. 
8. G. Owen, 


* * 
* 


THE ApocoLocyNnrTosis oF SrnEcA.—This satire, 
though little read, and though absolutely devoid 
of any historical value, is worth reading. It is 
really, as Dion said, a very clever work. In it 
Seneca writes with perfect freedom of the Emperor 
Claudius, after his death bien entendu ; and we have 
a graphic sketch of a paralytic, pedantic, foolish and 
eruel man. The satire was probably written to the 
order of Agrippina, with the twofold object of making 
the account of Claudius’s death as natural pass 
current, and of making the murdered emperor un- 
regretted, by means of the rehearsal of his vices. 
Seneca makes deceased royalty as contemptible 
as Carlyle does when describing the end of Louis 
the Well-Beloved. The deceased monarch seeks 
admission into heaven: ‘nuntiatur Iovi venisse 
quendam bonae staturae, bene canum ; nescio quid 
illum minari, assidue enim caput movere ; pedem 
dextrum trahere.? A debate ensues as to his ad- 
mission, and the motion of Augustus is carried that 
the new claimant should be expelled the skies, 
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Chiefly on the ground of his cruelty. ‘He used 
to kill men,’ says divus Augustus, ‘as easily as 
a dog sits down’ (reading with Biicheler! adsidit 
for the excidit of the old text)—a striking proverb. 
Mercury conducts the unfortunate emperor to the 
lower world: on the way they pass Claudius’s 
funeral. ‘Claudius, when he saw his own funeral, 
understood that he was dead.’ In Hades he is put 
on his trial for having killed thirty-five senators, 
two hundred and twenty-one Roman knights, others 

‘as the sand and the dust.” He is condemned to 

play for ever at dice, with a dice-box without a 
bottom. 

The edition of Buecheler, 1882, founded on the 
Codex Sangallensis, leaves little to be desired. 
Buecheler does not permit much to be gleaned by 
subsequent critics. The following trivial suggestions 
occur to me, ii. 24 :— 

Et deformis hiemps gratos carpebat honores 
Divitis autumni, iussoque senescere Baccho 
Carpebat ravas serus vindemitor uvas. 

Read captabat for the former carpebat. 

vy. 38: Hercules was frightened at the approach of 
the emperor : wd qui etiam non omnia monstra timuerit. 
Read domucrit with Faber and Lipsius. Hercules 
imagined he had subdued all monsters, but now 
found himself mistaken. 

vi. 15: Febris says of Claudius: ‘ Luguduni natus 
est : Marci municipem vides.’ What J/arci means 
no one knows. Buecheler suggests some Gallic 
word. Remembering Juvenal’s dagenas municipes 
Jovis, and municipes (Crispini) si/uros, 1 should 
think some sort of food was mentioned here : perhaps 
tomacli municipem vides : ‘he is a fellow countryman 
of the sausage.’ 

xi. 19: Occidit in una domo Crassum, Magnum, 
Scriboniam, Tristionias, Assarionem, nobiles tamen, 
Crassum vero tam fatuum ut etiam regnare posset. 
For the corrupt Tristionias, Assarionem, Buecheler 
proposes tris homines assarios. 1 would write tpeis 
Ttpiav aooapiwy: ‘the three not worth more than 
threepence:’ cf. Persius’s Dama non tressis agaso, 
and St. Matthew x. 29: obx) dv0 arpov@ia accaplov 
WwrEiTaAL ; 

Juvenal has written nothing better than the last 
words of this passage. Seneca certainly mistook his 
vocation. 

xii. 10, 11: Qui praecipites | Vulnere parvo figeret 
hostes : perhaps pravo, as in the back, A little 
further on: Et caeruleos scuta Brigantas | Dare 
Romuleis colla catenis. For scuta 1 would read 
curta : Buecheler conjectures vicla. 

A few lines later Claudius is praised as ‘quo non 
alius | Potuit citius discere causas—Una tantum 
parte audita | Saepe ne utra.’ Read nec utra. 

xv. : Nam quotiens missurus erat resonante fritillo 
Utraque subducto fugiebat tessera fundo. 
Cumque recollectos auderet mittere talos 
Fusuro similis semper semperque petenti 
Decepere fidem. 

For auderet I would write arderct. 

A. PALMER. 
* * 
* 


Mr. Tevpner announces another great achievement 
of German scholarship in his Grammatici Graect 
recogniti ct apparatu critico instructi 8 parts (15 vols. ) 
8vo. Pt. I, by Uhlig and Hilgard, will contain the 
réxvn of Dionys'us Thrax with the ancient commen- 
tators and explanatory Index. Pt. M1. Apollonios 


1 As Buecheler has no note on the passage, it is to be 
presumed that adsidit is the reading of his MS. , 
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Dyskolos by R. Schneider and Uhlig. Pt. III. 
Herodian by Lewy, revised and completed by the 
labours of Egenolff, R. Schneider and Hilgard. Pt. 
IV. Theodosios of Alexandria together with the com- 
mentary of Chaeroboskos by Hilgard. Pt. V. Scripta 
orthoepica et orthographica of the Byzantine period 
by Studemund. The Index will contain a complete 
list of the words, the spelling or pronunciation of 
which is treated of by ancieut grammarians. Pt. VI. 
Vol. I. The Dialectographi (with the exception of the 
Atticists) and the treatises wep) ra@a@v and epi Bap- 
Bapiopav Kal codoncper : vol. II. the Atticists by R. 
Schoell. Pt. VII. Apollonius Sophista Harpokration 
and other yn lexicons by L. Cohn and A. Ludwich. 
3 


Pt. VIII. Byzantine writers on Syntax mainly by F. 
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Bolte. The general editor G. Uhlig hopes to bring 
out the metrical treatises in a separate series, and 
possibly at some future time the greater lexicons. 
Other announcements are Aeschylus Orestea with 
explanatory notes by N. Wecklein ; Xenophon’s Hel- 
lenica, a critical, and a smaller edition by Otto Keller ; 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia by W. Gilbert (aims at giving 
an exact account of the MS, readings and determining 
the genuineness or otherwise of certain portions of the 
treatise) ; Galeni Vocwm Hippocraticarwm Interpretatio 
by J. Ilberg ; Friegner’s Leaicon to Livy, revised and 
completed from Hildebrand’s unfinished revision of 
Ernesti, on the model of Gerber-Greef’s Lex. Tac. ; 
oe Opera Khetorica vol. 11. by C. F. W. 
uller. 





CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


(Translated from the German original.) 


Lerrer III. 


Srr,—Having attempted in my two former letters 
to sketch the course of instruction in the classical 
languages at our German Gymanasia, it remains for 
me, first, to show what results are actually expected 
and attained, and secondly, to explain the ideas and 
aims on which the system rests, and which make it 
desirable, in spite of all attacks, to retain it. 

When a boy has been through the nine-year Gym- 
nasium course, i.e. when he has been through all the 
classes from the Sexta to the Prima, there is still one 
condition to be fulfilled before he can go on to the 
University: he has to pass through the strait and 
narrow gate of the Abiturienten-Examen. In order 
to show what is required of a boy in this examination 
I quote from the Prussian Regulations of May 27, 
1882: ‘(Paper work). A German and a Latin essay, 
a translation from German into Latin, a translation 
from Greek into German. In Mathematics a question 
is set in each of the following: the geometry of plane 
figures, that of solid figures, trigonometry and algebra. 
It is recommended that one of the mathematical 
questions should be so chosen as to give the candi- 
dates an opportunity of showing their acquaintance 
with the principles of physical science. There is 
further a viva voce examination in Religious Knowledge, 
History and Geography, Latin, Greek and French, and 
Mathematics.’ Hebrew is an optional subject. The 
examination is much the same in the other German 
states, except that they differ in the amount of paper 
work, and in some places there is no examination in 
Religious Knowledge. The amount is smallest in 
Alsace-Lorraine, where only three papers are set—a 
German essay, a translation from German into Latin, 
and four mathematical problems. This is supposed 
to be an act of humanity, its object being to give the 
boys as little trouble and anxiety as possible: but in 
reality it has just the opposite effect, for the smaller 
the number of subjects and questions, the smaller is 
the chance of compensating for failure in one paper 
by success in another: it also becomes necessary to 
attach excessive importance to the viva voce examina- 
tion, which is mostly a matter of chance. With 
regard to the two classical languages, in Prussia a 
Latin essay and a translation from German into Latin 
is required : in those states in which ‘ Latin Compo- 
sition’ takes the place of a Latin essay, a translation 
from Latin into German is substituted for the essay 
in the examination. As I said before, the translation 
into Latin is hardest in Wiirtemberg, easiest and 


simplest in Baden. In Greek, Prussia requires only 
translation into German ; other states, e.g., Wiirtem- 
berg and Baden, ask instead, or in addition, a piece 
of Greek composition. In Alsace, unfortunately, 
Greek is not a subject for the written examination : 
this naturally gives rise to an impression of its minor 
importance. As a guide to the examiner in the two 
ancient languages the Prussian Regulations give the 
following directions: ‘In Latin the candidate must 
understand and be able to translate viva voce 
the easier speeches and philosophical writings of 
Cicero, Sallust and Livy, the Aeneid of Virgil, the 
Odes and Epistles of Horace: he must have a thorough 
knowledge of the more common metres. His papers 
must be free from serious grammatical mistakes and 
from Germanisms, and they must show the beginning 
of a literary style. In Greek the candidate must 
be able to understand and translate viva voce 
Homer, Xenophon, the shorter public orations of 
Demosthenes and the easier dialogues of Plato, and 
also show a sound knowledge of Greek accidence and 
the chief rules of syntax.’ Then follows a general 
direction that the papers should not differ in character 
from the work to which the boys have been accustomed 
in the Prima: and that ‘ for translation from Greek a 
piece is to be set, free from special difficulties, out of 
an author who is either read or is suitable for reading 
in the Prima.! The proportion of poetry to prose is left 
to the decision of the Royal Commissioner, who is also 
authorised to choose the passages for viva voce trans- 
lation. From prose-writers only passages which have 
not been read in class are to be set: from poets, as a 
rule, passages which have been read in class, but not 
in the last half-year. By suitable questions connected 
with the translation the candidates are to be given 
opportunities of showing the soundness of their gram- 
matical knowledge, and a general acquaintance with 
the laws of metre, and with Mythology and Antiqui- 
ties; In connection with the translation from Latin 
the candidates should also have an opportunity of 
showing their readiness in the conversational use of 
Latin.’ This last regulation disappears in the states 
which have dispensed with the Latin essay, and 
might now disappear everywhere, The knowledge of 
the candidates in Greek and Roman history is specially 
tested in the history examination, which is generally 
very thorough. 

This is what is officially required of a candidate : 
no one could maintain that the demand is excessive. 

t In written examinations the use of the Latin-German and 
Greek-German lexicon is allowed. 
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It will be understood that I have only given the 
average requirements ; this standard is surpassed in 


some cases, where the school is in exceptionally’ 


favourable circumstances, or the talents and attain- 
ments of the candidates above the ordinary level. 
On the other hand it must be confessed that these 
average requirements are not always as well satisfied 
as could be wished. It would however be a mistake 
and an injustice to draw from this any adverse con- 
clusion as to the condition of our Gymnasia. The 
Abiturienten-Examen is a necessary evil, but it is 
none the less an evil. It is a necessary institution 
to preserve uniformity throughout the schools, in 
some cases to guard against acts of injustice on the 
part of teacher, and still more to protect teachers 
from the suspicion of injustice which so easily arises. 
It is a not unimportant point that a boy should have 
to get all his knowledge together before the eventful 
day comes, to fill in what is wanting, and give an 
account of what he has learned : it is an inducement 
towards work and concentrated effort, and so acts as 
amoral tonic. But in this very necessity of getting 
all in readiness for the trial and of showing varied 
knowledge lies the danger of the examination. In 
the place of the quiet and even work which is the 
condition of intellectual progress and intellectual in- 
sight comes, in the very last year of school life, the 
hurry of revision ; the terror of the examination leads 
the student to spend his strength in a mechanical 
effort of the memory. Experience shows that the 
warnings of sensible teachers seldom have their effect. 
The consequence is that boys often come to the ex- 
amination in an overworked, stale condition, without 
the elasticity and presence of mind so necessary for 
the struggle: and besides, being unaccustomed to 
examinations they approach this first great and solemn 
event in their lives with a painful anxiety and opptes- 
sion of mind. Further, a great deal depends on the 
individual Commissioner (a member of the School 
Council, under whose direction the masters of the 
school conduct the examination). If he is a reason- 
able and kindly man, generally all goes well, pro- 
vided the school has done its duty, and then the 
examination forms a pleasant incident. If, on the 
other hand, the Commissioner, feeling the power his 
position gives, likes to domineet, if he is unfriendly 
and unpleasant with the boys, if he takes advantage 
of the examination a3 an opportunity for inspecting 
the school and interfering with the work of the 
masters and pointing out their defects, then the ex- 
amination is a nuisance to all concerned in it, and it 
makes a very unpleasing impression on those who 
watch it from a distance. In any case it may be said 
that the achievements of our Gymnasia are on the 
average better than they appear to be at these exami- 
nations, which are held under all sorts of unfavour- 
able circumstances. 

We consider then that the Abituricnten-Examen is 
a necessary evil, which it would be diffizult, even if 
it were desirable, to dispense with: but the harm of 
it will be less felt if we are on our guard against 
attaching too much weight to the results of the ex- 
amination either in judging the school or individual 
boys. And there are certainly other evils, which un- 
favourably affect: the work of our Gymnasia, which 
ought to be removed first. I refer (1) to the mono- 
poly of the public service which the Gymnasia 
enjoy, and (2) to the right to serve in the army for 
one year instead of three as an Lin-jahrig- Freiwilliger, 
which is gained by passing through the Unter-secunda. 
As to (1) any one who wishes to study Theology, 
Jurisprudence, Medicine or Philology must have gone 
through a humanistic Gymnasium, or have passed 
the Abiturienten-Examen at one of these schools. 
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The University is only open to a pupil from a Real. 
Gymnasium if he is entering on the study of Mathe- 
matics and Natural Science or of Modern Languages, 
Attendance at the nine-year’s course of a Realschule 
in which Latin is not taught only gives entrance to 
the Technical High School, and here again there is 
no lack of conditions which make entry into the 
public service difficult. The result of this extensive 
patronage of the humanistic system of training by 
the state is that every one crowds into the humanisti: 
Gymndsia, with the immediate result that they are 
overcrowded to a mischievous extent and their power 
of work diminished. At the same time many boys, 
who could do tolerable or even good work elsewhere 
in other subjects, sit out their time at the Gymnasia 
invita Minerva, because their prospects of obtaining 
at a later time posts in the public service are thereby 
improved, and above all because the school and its 
training are considered more respectable. (2) Similarly 
in the lower classes: whoever has passed successfully 
through six school-years, and has therefore been pro- 
moted to the Ober-secunda, wins in virtue of this 
fact, without any special examination, the right to 
serve one year instead of three in the army, and at 
the same time has thé prospect put within his reach 
of becoming an officer of the Reserve after his year of 
service. The consequence is that a number of boys, 

who have from the first no interest in a higher educa- 
tion and can make no use of it in later years, attend 
the Gymnasium up to their fifteenth or sixteenth 
year with the sole object of obtaining this qualitica- 

tion, These boys overcrowd the lower classes, tob- 
bing of light and air those who intend to pursue their 
studies further ; they form a stumbling-block in the 

way of the progress of the class and seriously bring 
down the quality of the work ; and, worst of all, 

they leave the school at last with an utterly incom- 

plete and abortive education. For the Gymnasium 

is by no means arranged for these secondary objects : 

it is throughout made for those who intend to take 

the whole course and to devote themselves to study 

at the University; so that a boy who leaves the school 

in the Unter-secunda necessarily receives a broken 

and imperfect training. At the same time it 

must not be forgotten that a broad stream of higher 

education is thus brought into circles which would 

otherwise remain entirely untouched-by it, and above 

all that many a talented boy, who at first takes to 

classical studies merely for this external object, is 

won for them for life, to the advantage of himself and 

others. 

The proposals which have been made or might be 
made for remedying the evil are partly connected 
with our military system, and therefore cannot now 
be given in detail. It may suffice to suggest that it 
would perhaps be possible to draw a sharp line of 
separation between the right to be an LHin-jahrig- 
Freiwilliger and the qualitication which makes a man 
eligible for the post of an officer in the Reserve. The 
requirements for the former might then be lightened, 
and they might certainly be satisfied by attendance 
at inferior schools, with only one foreign language 
(modern), while the qualification for becoming an 
officer in the Reserve would still be attainable only 
at the Gymnasium or other school where the course 
occupies nine years, and after passing the Abitur- 
tenten-Examen. For your readers the proposals 
are more important which are made with refer- 
ence to the advantages which the Gymnasiwm enjoys 
in opening the door to the public service. One party 
complains of the variety of institutions which prepare 
for the numerous branches of the public service, and 
therefore would institute a mixed school (Einheits- 
schule) in which the advantages of the humanistic 
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and realistic schools might be combined. But it is 
not clear how this would be possible without over- 
burdening the boys with work, which would be sure 
to lead sooner or later to the lightening of the course, 
in all probability to the omission of the classical 
languages, or at any rate of Greek. Whoever there- 
fore cares seriously for retaining this subject will not 
be able to join in the efforts of the Association for the 
promotion of Hinheits-schulen. And certainly it is 
not clear why a number of different institutions, a 
number therefore of systems of training, should be a 
thing to be feared. I see in this very variety an 
advantage for our national culture, which ought not 
to be impoverished in order to make it easy to cut the 
knot of certain difficulties of our school-organisation. 
The first step should rather be to put the Gymnasia 
and LReal-Gymnasia on a level, a change which is 
now urged from various quarters. I believe that the 
Gymnasia, so far from being harmed by the loss of 
their monopoly of the public service, would imme- 
diately benefit by being relieved from the overcrowd- 
ing which grows more serious year by year. And 
secondly, the moral gain would be considerable: the 
not unjustifiable reproach of the unequal distribution 
of light and shade, and the complaints made on this 
ground by the less privileged pupils of the Real- 
Schulen, would no longer be heard, and the Gymanasia, 
for their part, would be compelled for the first time 
to put forth their full strength in rivalry with 
other equally privileged schools. In itself this would 
certainly be an advantage to the Gymnasia, and I do 
not believe that it would really endanger their pros- 
pects. If the Gymnasium, the Real-Gymnasium, and 
the Real-Schule were put entirely on a level, custom 
instead of law would decide which of the three kinds 
of school gave the education best suited for the pur- 
suit of this or that subject ; whoever took a course at 
variance with this custom would do it at his own risk. 
For many subjects, for Jurisprudence ¢.g., or for 
Medicine, two courses of training would be nearly 
equally suitable, and I should consider it nothing 
but a gain that men who had been through different 
courses of training should in the end reach the same 
goal, and in their daily life and duties supplement 
each other's deficiencies. This rivalry would be good 
for the schools, and would especially spur on the 
humanistic Gymnasia to be always proving triumph- 
antly their right to exist in spite of all rivals. It 
would be for the University Professors and the Public 
Examination Commissions to obviate the possible 
dangers of this variety in school education and to 
keep up the level of intellectual culture. 

I proceed now to the consideration of the second of 
the two points mentioned at the beginning of this 
letter: What are the thoughts and ideas which guide 
us in pursuing the study of the classical languages in 
schools? why do we retain them and what do we 
expect in the end to attain through them? From 
the time of the Renaissance and the Reformation till 
late in the eighteenth century our Gymnasia were 
essentially Latin schools: to give the power to speak 
and write Latin was their highest aim—their chief, 
almost their only end. The Latin essay and the 
practice of talking Latin retained in North Germany 
are a survival from this humanistic view of things, 
and are now in reality altogether antiquated. Since 
the time of Winckelmann and Lessing, of Schiller 
and Goethe, of Herder and Wilhelm von Humboldt, 
a great change has taken place in our view of anti- 
quity. These men brought the Greeks into the fore- 
ground ; they taught us to appreciate the aesthetic 
side of their culture : the Greeks appear to us now in 
the dazzling light of eternal youth ; we feel towards 
them something of a religious reverence, As a result 
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of this new and higher conception of the ancient 
world and of the change of our whole ideal of mental 
culture there has been a change in the function of the 
Gymnasium. Its main purpose now is to make the 
pupil enter into the spirit of classical antiquity, and 
above all into the spirit of Greece. Why then should 
we retain Latin at all? The second object of the 
teacher is brought forward in the answer to this ques- 
tion, viz. the formal discipline of the mind, which is 
to be effected chiefly by a strict grammatical instruc- 
tion in Latin, How the attainment of these two ends 
may be most satisfactorily combined is at present the 
most important question for those who are interested 
in the healthy development of our higher education, 
and especially for individual Headmasters. This is 
not merely a question of general plans for school in- 
struction: it does not suffice merely to arrange that 
the time assigned to Latin should be gradually dimi- 
nished as a boy rises in the Gymnasium, the in- 
struction in Greek being increased in the same propor- 
tion. We have also to consider in detail how, ¢.g. 
the teachers may be best employed and apportioned 
among the classes consistently with this idea. Some 
will naturally be more suited for giving formal in- 
struction in grammar and language, others for teach- 
ing the subject-matter and so for introducing their 
pupils to the spirit of antiquity: the former will be 
better qualified to teach Latin in the lower and 
middle classes, the latter will be the better teachers 
of Greek and of the upper classes. 

A storm of opposition has been lately raised against 
this view of the functions of the Gymnasium. I am 
however convinced that these attacks on the Gym- 
nasia are directed rather against the monopoly they 
enjoy than against classical education in itself. It 
is therefore my wish and hope to see this privilege 
withdrawn sooner or later from the Gymnasium ; to 
see the Real-gymnasien and Real-schulen put on the 
same level, or more nearly on the same level. The 
result would be that the Gymnasia would be able to 
work on in much greater peace and quiet. 

But over and above this ‘ Petition of Right’ there 
are real and deeper differences of opinion, which must 
be mentioned and examined here. The reason of 
these genuine objections to the study of the classic 
tongues is to be looked for in the spirit of our time, 
which is in many ways estranged from the ideal, and 
carried away by a one-sided devotion to the empirical 
study of natural science. Accordingly, the posszbility 
of attaining the two above-mentioned objects, espe- 
cially the possibility of enabling boys really to enter 
into the spirit of antiquity, is questioned. It is said 
that in order really to comprehend this spirit it would 
be necesszry to raise the teaching to a much higher 
level ; that, in reality, our boys do not get so far as 
to read the classical authors with real enjoyment and 
full understanding of their meaning, as one reads a 
German book. The charge is justified in so far as it 
rests on isolated experiences referring to particular 
schools. Here and there, it is true, a school, a class, 
a teacher, a number of boys, do certainly remain far 
f om the prescribed goal ; and those who have gained 
their experience under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances go on to generalize from their personal ex- 
perience without sufficient ground. But the reproach 
is not justified in so far as it overlooks the difference 
between the school and the university, and depreciates 
the teaching of the former, which must always be 
somewhat elementary, because it does not stand on 
the level of University teaching. There is just the 
same difference between the way in which Schiller 
and Goethe will be studied by a schoolboy in the 
Prima and by the man in his fourth year at the 
University. The most important point of all is over- 
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looked ; it is only through the slow and methodical 
and even, if you like to call it so, the pedantic pro- 
gress of the school course that it is possible to fill 
the mind of your pupils with the facts which must 
form the groundwork of future knowledge, and not 
only to impart it as information, but to make it a 
part of their own mind, so as to prepare them 
for their University studies hereafter. Even if much 
remains for the time half-understood and unde- 
veloped, and bears no fruit at first, still, what the 
Prussian Scheme says of the power of attraction 
which Greek literature has over youths capable of 
culture, of its value and the permanent impression it 
leaves, remains true. The question how many boys 
read the classical authors after the Abitwrienten- 
Examen, and how far this ‘permanent impression’ 
is evidenced by continued study in later life is nothing 
to the purpose. We introduce our boys into the 
ancient world, not in order to keep them there, but 
in order in this way to lay the foundation of a 
general humane culture, and so enable them to take 
an intelligent view of life and of the world around 
them. Our opponents urge that this is a round- 
about way, that this course of study is not useful or 
necessary for our time, that natural science and 
French and English are far more useful, and Greek 
and Latin mere superfluous ballast in comparison, 
that it is not economical to allow ourselves the 
luxury of a classical education which is, to say the 
least, unnecessary. But it is just this way of speak- 
ing which shows how great is the need of that which 
is attacked as unnecessary ; we need something ideal 
to put into the balance against the spirit which is 
always asking ‘what is useful’—in a word, against 
Utilitarianism and ‘Americanism.’ A man is sure 
to begin soon enough to consider what is useful ; the 
young need the ideal, to nourish, strengthen and 
elevate them before they enter the struggle for 
existence. Nor is a classical education so useless 
and unpractical. Our opponents recognize the value 
of the formal discipline which is ettected by the 
learning of a language, but they think that the end 
may be attained by teaching the mother-tongue or 
other modern languages, It seems to me that those 
who make this proposal have just as little under- 
standing of the methods which should be employed 
in teaching the mother-tongue and modern languages 
as they have of the peculiar value of Latin grammar 
for formal discipline. And is it really waste of time 
to enable boys to enter into the spirit of classical 
antiquity, to teach them to understand Greece and 
her art and science, to give them the knowledge of 
the Roman state, the development of its constitution 
and its social struggles? Is this really waste of time, 
especially for the youth of the German nation, whose 
poetry and philosophy is so closely connected with, 
and in so many ways dependent on, that of Greece, 
that we can only completely understand the one from 
the other; and whose still undeveloped political life, 
with its complicated conditions, renders it so much 
more necessary for us to acquaint ourselves with the 
laws of political and social life as exhibited in a 
simpler and, so to speak, a typical example? <A deep 
draught of the spirit of classical antiquity seems to us, 
not a superfluous luxury, but the best equipment for 
understanding our modern life, for entering into the 
culture of our time, and working out the problems 
which lie before us. But we need not ask whether 
the interest in antiquity lasts beyond the period of 
school life: that depends partly on the personality of 
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the teacher, mostly on the proclivities of the pupil : 
the value of classical studies, and the question of 
their use for teaching the young is not affected by 
this consideration. All who understand the worth of 
a classical education will see that the proposal to read 
the classical authors in translations, and so to spare 
boys the trouble of learning the dead languages, is 
simply a proposal to put them gradually aside ; it is 
a half-measure meant to make the end of classical 
education a euthanasia, 

It will be seen from what I have said how seriously 
these attacks on classical education in Germany are 
meant. They have received a more vigorous expres- 
sion in the last few years by the appearance (in 1885) 
of Friedrich Paulsen’s ‘ History of higher education 
in German schools and Universities from the Middle 
Ages to the present time.’ The writer stoutly main- 
tains our opponents’ views, and supports them by 
arguments drawn from his own peculiar version of his- 
tory. Many have put faith in his pessimistic pro- 
phecies, sometimes uttered in triumphant, sometimes 
in mournful tones; ‘the ‘‘ Utraquismus” (7.c. the 
combination of classical and modern education) of our 
Gymnasia cannot be permanently retained ; what is 
now called classical education will one day cease to 
be the foundation of the scientific training of most of 
our learned men.’ I am no prophet: for that very 
reason I put no faith in such bold prophecies: but I 
do believe, indeed it is a matter of experience, in the 
inexhaustible value of classical antiquity as a means 
of educating the young, and I know that whenever 
our national culture has been on the decline, even 
when it has reached its lowest level, it has gained 
new life and strength by returning to this old, yet 
ever youthful, world. I find reason to hope that the 
storm will once more blow over as it has so often done 
before, in the fact that our opponents are united 
only in their views as to what should be abolished, 
and not as to what should be put in its place. For 
while Paulsen gives no special preference to mathe- 
matics and natural science, but thinks German and 
philosophy pre-eminently suited for the attainment 
of the sapiens et cloquens pietas which was the 
motto of our old schools, the representatives of 
natural science—and they are the more numerous 
but at the same time less dangerous—wish to 
abolish classical education in favour of a one-sided 
devotion to mathematics and science. Till the two 
parties have come to terms they will have to leave 
Latin and Greek in possession at the Gymnasia. If 
however they are able to elevate the Leal-Schulen, 
and to induce more fathers to send their sons to 
these schools, they will not mect with opposition at 
our hands, but with cordial assistance. 

I have thought it necessary to discuss these ques- 
tions at some length, because they really involve the 
question of the existence of classical education in 
Germany. I must therefore ask your readers to 
pardon me if I have been too lengthy. I hope that, 
though I have not been able to deal exhaustively 
with so large a subject, I have given an intelligible 
view of what is urged on either side. 

This may suffice for to-day. I have now only one 
subject left to deal with, the study of classical 
philology at the University, and in connection with 
this the question, at present so much discussed, of 
the best training of the teacher for the Gymnasium. 
This will form the subject of my next letter which 
will, I hope, be the last. 

THEOBALD ZIEGLER. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE RECENT EXCAVATION AT PAPHOS. 
To the Eviror of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


AMARGETTI. PApHo. 
Cyprus. 
May 12th, 1888. 

Srr,—As my previous letter, owing to the defi- 
ciencies of the Cypriote post, failed to reach you 
until much of the information contained in it was out 
of date, I will try to give the readers of the CLASSICAL 
REVIEW a general account of what has been done at 
Kuklia since the commencement of excavation there 
by the Cyprus Exploration Fund; to go into much 
detail or to give exact measurements would demand 
too much space, and anticipate too far the monograph 
which will be published later. 

The work came to an end about a week ago, but 
excavation had ceased for several days previously on 
the Temple site itself, an abortive attack on a 
tumulus and the opening of a few more tombs having 
filled the remainder of the time. From the point of 
view of one who wished to determine accurately the 
plan of so famous a Phoenician sanctuary as that of 
the Paphian Aphrodite, and to correct earlier futile 
descriptions, the excavation has been eminently suc- 
cessful, for, in spite of the hideous denudation of the 
site in mediaeval days, enough traces have been found 
in situ to make the plan almost complete ; only the 
fact that most of the walls have been stripped below 
the floor and even to the foundation level must cause 
some uncertainty as to the details of entrances, 
ornamentation, and so forth. The glorification of 
New Paphos in Imperial times may account for much 
of the quarrying, but so thorough is it that one is 
inclined to imagine it to have been done at one 
period for one single object, and possibly there is 
some truth in the tradition that Aphrodite Paphia 
helped to build the mole at Alexandria; the trans- 
port of materials down the half-mile slope to the sea 
could never have presented any difficulty. From 
the point of view also of epigraphy, the hundred and 
sixty-nine inscriptions found upon the site form a 
very valuable addition to knowledge, ranging as 
they do over all periods, from the earliest in Cypriote 
character to the latest of the fourth century A.D. 
Art however has not gained so much by the work as 
could have been wished, though it would have been 
idle to have expected much more; no conspicuous 
work of art is known to have existed at Paphos; the 
Temple was probably, like its primitive worship, 
devoid of much ornamentation ; and the fact that the 
pedestals found in such numbers all bore unmis- 
takeable evidence of having carried bronze statues 
soon destroyed all hope of a find of statuary in a 
country with so troubled a mediaeval history as 
Cyprus. One head, however, a life-size marble of 
Eros, will go far to make up for deficiencies, and we 
have to thank the barbarity of a Roman architect, 
who laid his mosaic upon it, for the preservation 
from Christian vandalism of about the best example 
of fourth century sculpture ever found in this island. 
As I hope that it will soon be seen in England I will 
make no further mention of it here, but only add that 
it is not the only piece of statuary found upon the 
site which will be worthy of attention. In another 
class of work we made also a notable find, that of a 
large bronze-gilt pin for the hair, the head of which 
is worked with exquisite delicacy and finish into a 
design of doves and goats’ heads, and must be one of 
the very best pieces of ancient jewellery in existence. 





We could have wished to have found more early 
things, especially Phoenician, for except the actual 
masonry of the shrine there would be little to show 
that it had a Phoenician era in its history: the 
absence of Phoenician relics, although we have cleared 
the Temple down to the bed-rock, must be ascribed 
to the thorough renovation in Imperial times, and the 
position of the site, which is such as to render rapid 
or deep accretion of soil impossible. Again, more 
evidence of the domestic history of the Temple itself 
in the shape of ex votos, or lists of priests or the 
like, would have been very welcome. Not that such 
evidence is entirely absent, for besides minor mate- 
rials, we have one inscription of great interest, a list 
of eight subscribers (with their places of residence 
and their quotas), to the festival of the EAaoxpioriov : 
it is to be noticed that all those mentioned on this 
tablet are natives not of Cyprus, hut of Asia Minor. 

Work was begun upon Feb. 7th on the Temple site, 
and continued for two months and a half with a staff 
of workpeople averaging about two hundred and 
twenty in number: the slight accretion of soil (except 
in two places not much over five feet) and the evident 
absence of delicate relics, which would have necessi- 
tated knife-work, enabled us to dig very rapidly ; and 
the low rate of wages (about one-third of those paid 
in Greece for similar work) and the reasonableness of 
Kukliote landed proprietors, account for the fact that 
the whole excavation has cost little more than six 
hundred pounds, The first pick was put in by the 
line of great blocks which form the south-western 
angle of General Cesnola’s visionary peribolus, and 
there the rock lay within two feet of the surface: a 
dispute as to ownership compelled us to abandon 
work here for two months, and apply ourselves to the 
other parts of the site, but when we resumed we 
found east of the blocks a network of walls and column 
bases, forming apparently an approach to the southern 
stoa of the Temple from the south. The exact rela- 
tion however of the blocks themselves to this approach 
or indeed to any other part of the Temple is a yet un- 
solved mystery: they stand at a different angle, they 
have no continuation north or east, and were evidently 
not considered in the indifferent restoration of Ves- 
pasian. Perhaps they represent all that remains now 
or remained then of the oldest shrine of all, facing the 
sea, 

We began upon the rest of the site from the 
south and opened up first a stoa running the whole 
length, east and west, adorned with a row of columns, 
a drum apiece of the two westernmost only being still 
in situ : the pavement was mosaic, of fair quality, ar- 
ranged in geometrical patterns, and under it we found 
the Fros head, the ’EAaoxpiorfov tablet, and many other 
welcome finds. Already in trial trenches we had hit 
walls north of this lying at a slightly different angle, 
and these eventually proved to be those of the shrine 
itself, on to which the stoa had been fitted in the 
most careless manner by the Roman rebuilders. Three 
chambers were gradually revealed lying east and west, 
but as soon as we had completed our purchases of 
land, and were able to open them out thoroughly 
the northernmost resolved itself into an approach 
from the east, and Mr. R. E. Smith determined the 
southernmost from the character of its south wall to 
be a later addition, thus reducing the shrine to a 
single long chamber and disposing of our fancied 
coincidence with the coins. The masonry here, 
though patched in later days, is of a wholly different 
type to that of the stoa, the blocks being very large, 
well fitted, and unmortared ; within the chamber, 
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over which a stone pavement seems to have been laid 
in later days, was found the gold pin mentioned 
above, and numerous tablets and fragments of sta- 
tuettes, including the best of the Cypriote inscrip- 
tions. If it once held three cones we found none of 
them, and have perhaps to thank for this some too- 
zealous Byzantine bishop. North of the entrance 
already referred to run two more chambers, probably 
not connected with the actual shrine ; and all about 
and around them we found traces of an elaborate 
drainage system, belonging to the later era of the 
Temple. 

These chambers fill about half the area above the 
stoa, and west of them comes first a double row of 
columns and traces of a wall or walls, and then an 
open space extending to the western and northern 
boundary walls and containing no traces of building, 
but several of having been laid with a flooring of 
made earth. It did contain however two things 
which were of much profit to us, namely a literal 
pavement of inscriptions, amounting to about forty, 
evidently collected and laid down in late times, 
possibly when the monastery which covered the site 
was built ; and a huge pit cut about the same era for 
the quarrying of the sandy rock, and afterwards 
filled up with all sorts of debris, among which were 
many bits of sculpture and moulding, and, better 
still, nearly ninety more inscriptions. Over the other 
parts of the site we found many smaller pits with 
small mouths, spreading out below, similar to those 
so often found on old sites ; at first we were inclined to 
regard them as early and mysterious, but the dis- 
covery of one whose mouth was actually cut through 
the mosaic of the stoa proved beyond all doubt that 
they are nothing in the world but receptacles for 
grain, made in the monastery era; and this, I feel 
convinced, is the true, if commonplace, explanation 
of similar pits on other sites, where the same con- 
clusive evidence of date is wanting. 

The various boundary walls of the court we found 
after some trouble (for they were encumbered by 
the houses of the village): there appeared to be 
nothing immediately outside any of them except 
that on the north: here at the eastern end we found 
traces of a late portico where the earth was litetally 
full of terra-cotta figurines and other fragments : 
while further west we came on two detached buildings, 
connected with the Temple, and very possibly priestly 
residences. 

The chief part of the inscriptions is made up, as 
would be expected, of dedications to the Paphian 
Aphrodite : the number of pedestals found upon the 
site is very large, and the great proportion are of the 
Ptolemaic era, in honour of the kings and queens 
themselves, of the orparnyol, apxiepets and vavapxa 
of the island, or of various officials such as an Alex- 
andrian librarian who was also town-clerk of Paphos, 
a commissioner of mines, an a&pxedearpés (whatever 
that may be), an apxiowuaropvAat who was also 
Professor of Tactics at Alexandria, a Kwupapxés (sic), 
tpopeis of the king, and many more. The dedicators, 
if not kings or private individuals, are usually the 
Kowd of the Ionians or Lycians or Cilicians reray- 
pévav ev rij vhoy, the foot-soldiers or horse in garrison, 
the rexvira of Dionysus, the priests of the Paphian 
Aphrodite, the senate and people of Paphos, the 
guild of apxiréxroves and so forth. In fact from this 
class of pedestals comes more suggestive information 
as to the internal history of Cyprus and Paphos than 
from any other. The Roman dedications are many 
and various, and give us several new proconsuls: 
curiously enough the name of no emperor has been 
found except that of Tiberius four times repeated, and 
perhaps of Octavian once. 
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Particular mention should be made of the Cypriote 
inscriptions, three in number only, besides one from 
the tombs ; the first and best is a fragment of a large 
mural tablet of white marble found in the shrine ; 
the second, several pieces of a large pedestal of blue 
limestone; the third (found in a wall near at 
hand on the very last day) a calcareous fragment very 
well and deeply cut. I say nothing about their pur- 
port, as no one of them has been entirely interpreted 
as yet, though some parts of all have been read. 
Besides these we have a beautiful altar top in white 
marble, inscribed with a distich in honour of king 
Nikokles, at whose suggestion Paphos was “ girt 
with a crown of high towers” : a long fragment of a 
letter from Antiochus to Ptolemy Alexander concern- 
ing freedom and privileges for certain Seleucians 
resident in Pieria, who had rendered signal service to 
his father: a pedestal in honour of the founders of 
the temple of Téx7 in the fepa unrpémodts of Paphos : 
and a dedication by Ptolemy Lagus, a statue of 
Pyrgoteles viv tpiaxovrhpn: besides many miscel- 
laneous tablets and pedestals too numerous to 
particularize. 

Outside the Temple area, with the exception of 
some massive remains in a courtyard about a hundred 
yards eastwards which may represent the royal palace, 
and a tumulus which proved, like most tumuli, 
abortive, our attention was directed mainly to the 
tombs ; but here as thorough a spoliation had taken 
place ‘as on the Temple itself—hardly a tomb could 
we find untouched in a radius of half a mile, and in 
spite of the gold ornaments, pieces of fine glass, 
pottery, and so forth, which we accumulated in large 
quantities, thanks to the haste or ignorance of earlier 
robbers, the tomb-rifling must be accounted even 
less satisfactory than that ignoble class of archaeo- 
logical research usually is,—though for different 
reasons. 

Much as we have found upon so famous and inter- 
esting a site—a site which would have been worth 
excavating only for the base plan of the Temple—it 
is quite evident that there was at one time much 
more to find. Some of the best things, the Eros 
head, the éAaoxpiortioy tablet, the gold pin, were 
simply preserved for us by the accident of being 
covered by pavement ; and the conviction is irresist- 
ible that, if the stones are at Alexandria, the small 
treasures of the Temple were carried off bodily some- 
where else. If it is true that the worship was 
transferred to New Paphos (and the traditional site 
of the Temple of Aphrodite Paphia there is known), 
that much abused but most striking mass of ruin 
may be better worth a season’s excavation than has 
often been supposed. Of course the upper layer is 
Roman, but the history of the place is known at 
least as far back as a century before the legendary 
founding of Rome itself, and a little perseverance 
and luck might make a dig at Baffo, a very notable 
complement to this season’s exploration of Kuklia, 

I am, Sir, 
Faithfully yours, 
Davip G, Hocarru. 


Mr. Hogarth writes to me further as follows 
(May 13) from Amargetti: ‘I am up here in the 
hills in gorgeous scenery and air, seeking for a 
problematical Golgoi: the site is a strange one, 
strewn with terra-cottas, calcareous statuettes, mostly 
of phallic nature, doves, and bronzes—many of the 
latter quite late. But where they all come from is, 
as yet, a mystery: for no traces of ancient building 
are visible within a radius of miles. They are par- 
ticularly thick in a certain vineyard, where I suspect 
that they may have been brought from above by 
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rain-water, for the vineyard itself I have trenched 
right through : and I have procured rights now over 
the plateau above it, where the Temple may be. 
To-morrow I shall run trenches up there, and if 
without success, in certain other localities which 
seem likely: but if I don’t find my Temple in a 
fortnight from now, heat and harvest will compel me 
to give up the hunt.’ C.8 


Denkmiiler Griechischer und Réimischer Sculptur, 
in historischer Anordnung ; unter Leitung von H. 
Brunn ; herausgegeben von FR. BRUCKMANN. Miin- 
chen, 1888. London, Paris and Florence. 20 Mk. 

This colossal work, which, when completed in seven 
years time will contain more than three hundred large 
photographs of sculpture, is intended, as the preface 
sets forth, to supplement galleries of casts for purposes 
of instruction and research, Casts are difficult to pro- 
cure and to move about: by means of photographs 
we can at all times and places confront one object 
with another. The plates will be chosen from all the 
collections of Europe, arranged in chronological and 
historical order, and executed with the newest methods 
which insure against fading : a short text accompanies 
the plates, indicating their system of selection and 
arrangement, Three parts, of about five plates each, 
have already been issued, and leave little to complain 
of except the size. It is a pity that the undertaking 
is so immense as to put it financially beyond the 
reach of most people: it would be otherwise 
invaluable. Ceci, SMirH. 


AcAtiov ’Apxaodoyixdy. Athens. Printed by S. K. 
Blastos, 63, Hermes Street. No. 1. January, 1888. 

The archaeological intelligence which has for three 
years past been inserted from time to time in the 
Oficial Gazette, is henceforth to appear independently 
at the end of each month; and that which has 
appeared during these three years is to be reprinted 
as a small volume. The first number of this new 
publication was two months behind time, and its 
successors have not yet (May) appeared. It is written 
in newspaper style ; the words and letters Greek, and 
the structure of the sentences French. The state- 
ments are not clear or precise enough to be of much 
value in themselves, but they may often serve as a 
basis for further inquiries. C. T 


Die Musen in der antiken Kunst, von Oscar BIE. 
8vo. pp. vi. 106. Berlin: Weidmannsche Buch- 
handlung. 2 Mk. 40. 

The author traces the gradual evolution of the well- 
known nine Muses, each with her characteristic 
posture and garb and attribute, from the primitive 
Muses, uncertain in number and indistinguishable one 
from another. For this he discusses the representa- 
tions of the Muses on painted vases, on the coins of 
Q Pomponius Musa, and on the relief by Archelaos 
of Priene in the British Museum and other reliefs of 
the Hellenistic time, as well as in ancient sculpture 
that is known to us only by tradition. He also cata- 
logues the various types of figures representing Muses, 
and allots the appropriate names to each, There are 
several small woodcuts. CT. 


Mr. Ceci Torr has sent me a series of notes upon 
vases in the museums of Athens. The following are 
in the Akropolis Museum :— 

1. The signature of Myson. Klein, Meistersigna- 
twren*, p. 217: Klein does not note that this is on a 
r.f. vase, probably an amphora, nor that Myson may 
be only the ending of 2 name, as there is a break 
before the M, 
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2. B.f. vase, perhaps a krater. 
2AMIt1A 
EMOESEN 


The inscription alone is given in ’E@. *Apx. 1883, 
p- 37. Klein, whose work is full of inaccuracies, 
omits it altogether. 

There is also the Capital of a column with poly- 
chrome decoration, found on the Akropolis, which 
seems, by the indentation at the top, to have carried 
some such object as a vase ; it is inscribed 


AI$+INESANE®EKEN 
A®ENAIAITOAAAALMA 
EV+$AMENo$ AEKATENDAIAIAIo$ 
MEAALO 
The $ and + have been erased and interchanged in 
line 1. 


3. R.f. fragment, perhaps of a krater: powerful 


style. 
OLVIIO} 
iia 


"Odv(u)mid[Swpos *] xa[Ads: cf. Klein, Meist.2, p. 
30. 


4, B.f. bottom of kylix. 


AOEN | YALOS 


’Adev[odoros(?) xJadds: cf. Klein, Meist.*, p. 132. 
5. B.f. Plaque. 
ALAVKELREERS$ (head) KALO$ 
TAavxirns (2) Kadds. 
The k and the first E of the name are uncertain. 


6. Handle of r.f. kylix, incised. 


HIEPONEPOIE$ 

‘lépwv émoino[er. 
Apparently not noted in Klein, nor in the ’Eg. ’Apx. 
1885, p. 56. 


7. Rim of b.f. vase, probably a krater. 
/PYNoMAIEMENOA 
AIKYLIKA 


‘* Among the fragments generally, the proportion 
of Panathenaic Amphorae and of vases with incised 
dedications to Athene is very large.” 

The following are copied from vases in the Museum 
of the Archaeological Society ; the numbers in 
brackets are those of the labels. 


8. (2805) Archaic aryballos : floral pattern. 
QOVe3 AM ovAlas. 

9. (2864) Archaic aryballos : floral pattern. 
SASAM didlas. 


10. (2624) Skyphos, b.f. Five figures in a pottery, 
with vases of this form: all rough and rather gro- 
tesqne. From Lokris. 


EIBANKAAOS S[Bwy Kards. 

















11. (2046) Oinochoé with panel on one side, b.f.: 
archaic. Four-horse chariot preceded by a lizard. 


Driver, AKAMAM. First horsee MOSAA 
AV®Q. Second horse, AVMEMOAEM, Third 
horse, POSTON. Fourth horse, QV/MAPOM. 
Lizard, MoLNATAMA. 

12. (2856) Lekythos, black outline on white: 
winged woman running. ALAVKONKALOS : 


a new addition to the Glaukon vases, see Arch. Jahr- 
buch, 1887, p. 162. 


13. (283) Upper part of large plaque : b.f. proces- 
sion of eight men, two and two, in adoration. 


(OS:SEMAToAESTI:APEIO| 
Apparently the end of a hexameter epitaph. 





14. ‘In the Akropolis Museum, just found, the 
neck of a vase in fragments, all black, incised. 


OREIBELO$ IEPO$ AOHNAS EMOIESEN. 


Copy made under difficulties, and perhaps inac- 
curate: but the name Oreibelos is certain.” 

If the reading fepdés is accurate, and it is not fepdv, 
as referring to the vase, it must be = iepddouAos, as in 
Iph. in A. 675 and Jon. 1224 (ef. C.Z. 1487). In that 
case the foreign-sounding name Oreibelos would be 
appropriate, and we have a new and interesting light 
upon the social status of the vase painter and potter 
in ancient Athens. Ceci, SMITH. 


THE Burlington Fine Arts Club have this season 
arranged a loan exhibition of ‘Greek Keramie Art,’ 
which is now on view at their rooms in Savile Row. 
The collection, which comprises about 300 objects, is 
specially remarkable for the large number of signed 
vases which have been got together, the number of 
which amounts to no less than twenty-three: the 
honours under this head falling equally between 
Lord Northampton and Mr. van Branteghem. Lord 
Northampton’s vases are already well known from 
Furtwaengler’s notice in the Arch. Zeitung 1881, 
p. 301, and elsewhere: but the collection of Mr. 
van Branteghem will be a revelation to those who 
do not know with what zeal and success he has 
been collecting during the past two years. Two of 
his masters—Oikopheles, an archaic artist, and 
Xenotimos, a r.f. painter of fine style—are hitherto 
unknown. 

Among the terra-cottas, those more specially notice- 
able are the fine head nearly life-size belonging to 
Mr. Fortnum (Hellenic Journal vii. p. 114): and 
the beautiful Nike from the Castellani sale, now 
owned by Mr. van Branteghem. Readers of the 
CLASSICAL REVIEW will be interested to know that 
there are also to be seen several groups of the class 
about which question was recently raised in these 
pages. 

The catalogue, which will be issued shortly, has 
been prepared by M. Frohner: he is supremely 
scornful of those who venture to differ from his 
opinion on the great terra-cotta question. Cc. S. 


DvRIné a cruise along the south coast of Asia Minor 
by the discovery of many inscriptions I was able to 
identify three towns mentioned by Ptolemaius, one 
in Caria, which both Ptolemaius and Pliny refer to 
as Portus Cresa, and which was anciently called 
Kasarea, two in Lycia, namely Lydae, which appears 
to have been the capital of a district Lydatis, and 
Kapdiapa, which was a dependency of the former. 
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The inscriptions, over forty in number, are now in 
the hands uf Canon Hicks, and will be published in 
the Hellenic Journal. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. January— 
February. 1888, Athens and Paris. 

1. Foucart: an Athenian decree of the sixth cen- 
tury regulating the settlement of cleruchi sent to 
Salamis; a new reading of the earliest Athenian 
decree we have. 2. Cousin and Diehl; twenty late 
Greek inscriptions of Mylasa ; no. 9 is an interesting 
record of sale of lands. 3. Paris: excavations at the 
temple of Athenae Cranaia: lists of objects found. 
4. Lechat and Radet: two Greek inscriptions fixing 
the dates of two Proconsuls of Asia. 5. Schtschou- 
kareff: Athenian archons of the third century. 6. 
Deschamps and Cousin: inscriptions from the temple 
of Zeus Panamaros of Lagina, continued ; honorary 
decrees concerning the priest Sempronius Clemens 
and his family. 7. Fougéres: the Mantineia reliefs, 
recently discovered, though probably not by Praxi- 
teles, are certainly inspired by him; three plates. 
8. Mylonas: thirteen Greek inscriptions from the 
Akropolis. Note by P. F. on a fragment of stele 
from the Akropolis with a mention of Artemisiastae. 

Cc. S. 


The same. March, 1888. Athens and Paris. 

1. Foucart : Eight Athenian decrees of the fourth 
century. 2. Fougéres: a funeral relief at Larissa ; 
and a relief at Pharsalia, with a dedication to a hero: 
two plates. 3. Lechat and Radet: nineteen Greek 
inscriptions collected during a tour in Asia Minor. 
4. Cousin and Deschamps: a long decree of 
Hadrian’s time from Magnesia on the Maeander, 
relating to the public supply of oil. 5. Radet: 
twelve Greek inscriptions from Amorgos: including 
one decree designed to check the litigious tendencies 
of the people of Arcesine. 6. Lechat : an account of 
the recent discoveries on the Akropolis. 7. Bérard : 
a Greek metrical inscription found in the mines of 
Laurion, the epitaph of one Atotas, a Paphlagonian 
meTaAAeus. »§ 


Gazette Archéologique. Nos, 1—2. 1888. Paris. 

4, Bazin: unpublished bronze statuettes of Hypnos: 
plate. 5. Theoxenou: recent excavations on the 
Akropolis; general review and classification of 
results ; piate. C8 


Bullettino delia Commissione Archeologica Comunale 
di Roma. 1888. Rome. 

Part I.—1. Lanciani: the ‘ Venus hortorum Sallus- 
tianorum.’ 2. Borsari: the wall and gate of Servius ; 
tracing the portions discovered; two plates. 3. 
Gatti: ancient monuments existing in S. Stefano del 
Cacco. 4. The same: recent discoveries in Rome. 
5. Visconti: the colossal Apollo Citharoedus found 
in 1887 is inspired by the Chryselephantine statue of 
Phidias. 

art I1J.—1. Cantarelli: the inscription recording 
the ‘cursus honorum’ of Petronius Maximus, 2. 
Gatti: the beginning of the ‘aqueduct of the 
Virgin’; plate. 3. Tomassetti: epigraphical notes. 
4, Gatti: recent discoveries. 5. The same: epitaph 
of Joannes Exiguus, bishop of an unknown see in the 
sixth century. 

Part I1I.—1. Lanciani: the ‘campus salinarum 
Romanarum.’ 2. Borsari: on the position of the 
Pons Agrippae over the Tibur ; two plates. 3. Can- 
tarelli: notes on the nomenclature of liberti. 4. 
Gatti: recent epigraphical discoveries ; among them 
is a curious inscription referring to a scabillarius, and 
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another relating to the Julianus who figured in history 
under Commodus. 65. Visconti: head of an empress 
of the sixth century, perhaps Amalasunta, and other 
recently found objects; plate. 6. Lanciani: notices 
of public works in Rome. 


Revue Archéologique. January—February. 1888. 
Paris. 

1. Reinach: in publishing the first heliogravure 
of the Hermes of Praxiteles, suggests that the group 
symbolises the union of Arcadia and Elis; plate. 2. 
Renan : a bilingual Phoenician and Greek inscription 
from the Peiraeus, crowning one Semabaal; two plates. 
4. Reinach: bronze statuette of Gaulish woman in 
the British Museum, and the Jeanne d’Arc of M. 
Chapu ; cut and plate. 5. Deloche: signet rings of 
the Merovingian period, continued ; cuts. 6. Cagnat ; 
bronze plaque found at Cremona, which had belonged 
to a ‘regimental chest’ in charge of a princeps 
Practorii under Vitellius. 7. Revillout: an Egyptian 
guild under the Lagides. 8. Des Ormeaux: the 
bronze bit found at Moeringen, and ancient bits in 
general. 

Reinach’s ‘Chronique d’Orient’ amongst much 
varied information includes a letter from Dérpfeld 
answering Stillman in the Tiryns controversy ; a note 
on the proposed excavations at Delphi, on the recent 
discoveries at Cyme, &c. 

Obituary notice of M. Robert. Under the head of 
bibliography, an article by M. Gaidoz inviting co- 
operation towards forming an inventory of French 
museums of Gallo-Roman archaeology, with a pro- 
visional list of such museums. First instalment of 
M. Cagnat’s ‘Supplement Epigraphique.’ C.S8 


Athenische Mittheilungen, 1887, part 3. Athens. 

1. Conze: Teuthrania, mythical and historical ; 
first a stronghold like Tiryns ; down to Xenophon’s 
time a fortress with coinage of its own; lastly a 
locality near Pergamon, of no political significance : 
two plates, 2. Regel: the site of Abdera identified 
on Cape Bulustra. 3. Mordtmann: fourteen Greek 
inscriptions from Bithynia. 4. Wernicke : we can- 
not argue from Pausanias, with Dorpfeld, that the 
old Athene temple of Peisistratos existed down to 
Imperial times. 5. Dérpfeld answers Petersen’s 
article on the same subject. 6. Six: a portrait 
head of Ptolemy Philometor, with hieroglyphic in- 
scription, found in the sea at Aegina; two plates. 
7. Winter: Paton’s excavations at Assarlik, and 
Karian vases: plate and fourteen cuts, 8. Kontoleon : 
thirty-six Greek inscriptions from Asia Minor. 
9. Fontrier: metrical epitaph from Erythrae. 10. 
Miscellaneous notes of excavations, dis2overies, &e. ; 
review of Kavvadias’ catalogue of the Central Museum, 


~ 


parts a and B. C. S. 


The same, 1887, part 4. 

1. Milchhoefer: report of antiquities in Attika 
(continuation) : two plates, two cuts, 2. Judeich : 
the history of the town of Pedasa. 3. Lolling: 
notes (epigraphical) from Thessaly. 4. Lolling: 
the monument of Eubulides, described by Pausanias, 
is not yet fully identified ; and 5. Wolters: the so- 
called bust of Nike, formerly ascribed to this monu- 
ment, is made up of parts of two statues: cut. 
6. Studniczka: the bronze head, Musées d’ Athénes, 
1. xvi. was not found, as there stated, in 1882, but 
in 1866 ; its date is therefore less certain. It pro- 
bably belongs, like the Olympian pedimental seulp- 
tures, to the Argive-Sikyonian school. 7. Winter : 
a vase of late v. f. Athenian style, from Mylasa, in 
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Karia ; list of the few vases of Attic fabric which 
have come from Asia Minor: plate. 8. Wolters: 
a marble relief found in Sparta, representing Apollo 
receiving wine from Artemis; between them the 
omphalos with two eagles ; dates between RB.c. 430 
and 407, probably to time of peace of Nikias ; com- 
pares the sculptures of the Nike Balustrade, the 
‘armed Aphrodite ’ of Epidauros, the Fréjus Aphro- 
dite; for the original of this last type we must 
look, not to Praxiteles, but to Alkamenes ; plate. 
9. Lolling : correcting the inscription on the stele of 
Archedamos at Delphi. 10. Miscellaneous notes of 
excavations, discoveries, &c. Cc. 8. 
Réimische Mittheilungen, 1887, part 4. Rome. 

1. Gamurrini: tracing the history of early art in 
Rome, its independent development and the influences 
it underwent; the r.f. vase with Latin inscriptions 
found at Civita Castellana was probably made by a 
Campanian artist working in Rome: plate and cut. 
2. von Duhn: account of the necropolis of Suessula, 
which has been gradually excavated from 1879 to 
1886 ; he traces three periods: (i.) ‘tombe a pietra,’ 
circa 720-520 B.c.; (ii.) ‘tombe a cubo di tufo’ 
(greco-ionico), fifth century ; (iii.) ‘tombe a tufooa 
mattoni,’ a continuation of the first style, fifth 
century to end of third; with an appendix on ‘the 
common origin at Cumae of the bronze urns and the 
ciste a cordoni’ ; two bronze statuettes from an urn ; 
and on the age of urns in bronze; double plate and 
twenty-eight cuts. 3. Pauli: sapublhed inoaip 
tions of Clusium. 4. Dessau: an inscription of 
Praeneste, mentioning M. Laterensis, a friend of 
Cicero. Cc. 8. 


Archiologisches Jahrbuch, part 1, 1888. Berlin. 


1, Senz: @ description of the remains of the tomb 
of the Julii at St. Remy: seven cuts. 2. Hiibner: 
the sculptures of this monument. 3. Kekule: iden- 
tifies a statue in the Glyptothek (No. 160) as a 
Zeus of the period of Polykleitos: plate and cut. 
4. Robert: notes on the Telephos frieze of Pergamon, 
continued : several cuts. 5, Winter: fragment of a 
r.f. Thetis vase, with the remains of a signature, he 
thinks of Euphronios; plate. 6. Kern: two new 
drawings of the ‘ Peliades relief,’ which furnish argu- 
ments against the genuineness of the Berlin example. 
7. Furtwingler : a gem, with Eros and Psyche, pub- 
lished Arch. Zeit. 1884, p. 17, as an antique, is by 
Luigi Pichler. C. 8. 


Archacologisch - Epigraphische Mittheilungen aus 
Oesterreich, 1887, part 2. Vienna. 

1. Ortvay: a suggested Roman inland road in 
Pannonia, with a note by Kubitschek. 2. Lowy: 
notes on the sculptures and inscriptions of Paros, 
collected during a stay there in 1885: eighteen cuts, 
five plates. 3. Gomperz: emending an epitaph from 
Lydia, published in Bulletin de Corr. Hell. xi. 477. 
4, Lowy: a description of the Troilus cup of 
Euphronios which he has recently examined. 
5. Klein: essay on the Sikyonic school of painting. 
6. Téglas and Kiraly : new inscriptions from Dacia. 
7. von Premerstein: a new interpretation of a 
formula in inscriptions of the Augustales. CC. S. 


Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 
vol. x. part 6. London, 1888, 

3. Robert Brown, junr.: anew reading of the 
Etruscan inscription of Lemnos, which probably 
dates from about B.c. 535, and a comparative review 
of its linguistic forms. c.S8 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


Athenaeum ; 28 April ; Review of Margoliouth’s 
Analecta Orientalia ad poeticam Aristoteleam—5 May ; 
Review of Jebb’s and of Semitelos’ Antigone.—19 
May ; Review of Mommsen’s L’émischer Staatsrecht 
III. 1. 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. xxiii., 
contains the following articles on classical subjects :— 
Tacitus, by W. J. Brodribb; Terence, by W. Y. 
Sellar; Terra Cotta, by J. H. Middleton ; 7hales, by 
G. J. Allman and H. Jackson; Yheatre, by J. H. 
Middleton ; Thebes, by A. W. Verrall ; Theocritus, 
by A. Lang; Theodora, by J. Bryce ; Theodoric, by 
T. Hodgkin ; Thessalonians, by E. Schiirer ; Thessaly 
and Thrace, by H. F. Tozer; Thucydides, by R. C. 
Jebb; Tibullus, by J. P. Postgate; Trajan and 
Tribuae, by J. S. Reid; TZ'road, by R. C. Jebb; 
Umbria, by W. Ridgeway. 


Leipziger Studien, vol. x. 1887. 


J. Unger, De Censibus Provinciarum Romanarum, 
throws doubt on the often-quoted testimony of Suidas 
on this subject, and argues from epigraphical and 
other evidence that the census of the provinces was 
not, down to the time of Hadrian, taken either by 
special officers or at the same time, but by the 
praesides provinciarum as part of their business.— 
Ernest Weber, in a long and elaborate and very 
interesting essay, De Dione Chrysostomo Cynicorum 
sectatore, endeavours to recover remains of the older 
Cynical philosophy from the addresses of Dio Chry- 
sostom.—Curt Wachsmuth, Zine Hauptquelle fiir die 
Geschichte des Achiéischen Bundes, traces the historical 
sketch given by Pausanias vii. 7, 5-16, 10 to an 
otherwise unknown historian, who wrote after Poly- 
bius, knew and used his work, but often differed 
from him, and wrote under strong patriotic prejudice. 
—The volume concludes with two shorter papers, the 
first by Ernst Bischoff, Beitrdge zur Kenntniss nicht- 
attischer Tagesnamen, and the second by Otto Immisch, 
De pronominis interrogativi tls liberiore quodam usu, 
giving examples of the relative use of the pronoun 
tls, 


Jahresbericht uber die Fortschritte der 
classischen Alterthumswissenchaft, vols. xlvi.- 
xlix., series 14, parts 4—12. 

Greck Authors. 3. Literature relating to the 
Greek rhetors and later sophists, from 1882 to 1886 
(C, Hammer), 4, The Greek grammarians (P. 
Egelnoff). Contains an exhaustive and appreciatory 
notice of Uhlig’s Dionysius Thrax. 5. Homeric 
—ealien, 1884 (A. Gemoll). 6. Homeric Syntax, 
1886 (G. Vogrinz). 7. The Tragedians, 1885 and 
1886 (N, Wecklein). Very short notices of Davies’ 
Eumenides, Jebb’s Oedipus Coloneus, and Jerram’s 
school ed. of Iphigenia in Tauris. Gives a full list of 
emendations proposed in the literature of this period. 

Latin Authors. 2. Propertius from 1877 to 1880 
(E. Heydenreich). Notices elaborately Baehrens’ ed. 
and dissertations by Brandt, Sperling, and Rossberg. 
3. The Roman satirists (exclusive of Lucilius and 
Horace) from 1881 to 1885 (L. Friedliinder). 4, 
Cicero’s speeches, 1886 (G. Landgraf). 5. Cicero’s 
philosophical works from 1884 to 1886 (P. Schwenke). 
Laudatory notice of (15) Reid’s Academica, with a 
desire for further light on the relations of the manu- 
rs on the fragments, and the Greek sourees.— 
Under (24), Mayor’s De Natura, vol. iii., the hypo- 
thesis that the work was not published during the 
author’s lifetime is combatted. 

Antiquities, de. 3, Literature relating to the his- 
tory of classical philology, from 1884 to 1886 (A. 
Horawitz). 4. Roman Antiquities, private and 
religious, 1884 and 1885 (M. Voigt). 5. Roman 
History and Chronology, 1885(H. Schiller). Besides 
Holzapfel Rémische Chronologie and Mommsen’s fifth 
volume, he notices an interesting article by Th. 
Noldeke criticising and supplementing from an 
orientalist’s standpoint Mommsen’s account of Roman 
rule and policy in the East. 6. Greek Religious 
Antiquities (A. Mommsen). Not simply a review, 
but a valuable original article collecting all the in- 
formation obtained from recent explorations (inscrip- 
tions especially) as to Delphi and Delos. 

Vol. xlix. includes obituary notices of Duncker, 
Madvig, Jordan, and W. H. Thompson. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


Demosthencs. Oration against Meidias. Edited for 
use in schools and colleges, with introduction, 
analysis, notes and index, by C. A. M. Fennell. 
Post 8vo. 146 pp. Cambridge. Johnson. 5s. 

Euripides, Hippolytus ; with English notes and a 
literal translation by a Graduate. Post 8vo. 100 pp. 
Cambridge. Hall. 3s. 6d. : 

The Suppliant Women. A revised text, with 
brief English notes, for the use of Schools, by 
F. A. Paley. 16mo. 106 pp. Cambridge, Deighton, 
Bell & Co. 1s. 6d. 

Herodotus. Selections from, with 
notes, and map, by W. Walter Merry. 

110 pp. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 2s, 6d. 





introduction, 
12mo. 


King (J. E.) and Cookson (C.) The principles of 
Sound and Inflexion, as illustrated in the Greek 
and Latin languages. 8vo. 16. 535 pp. Oxford. 
Clarendon Press. 18s, 

Polybius. Selections from Polybius edited by J. L. 
Strachan Davidson. 8vo. xviii. 690 pp. 38 maps. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 21s. 

Rawlins (F. H.) and Inge (W.R.) The Eton Latin 
Grammar, for use in the higher forms. Post 8vo. 
394 pp. Murray. 6s. 

Virgil's Aeneid, translated literally, line by line, into 
English dactylic hexameter, by Rev. Oliver Crane, 
D.D. 8vo. New York. 9s. 




















THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 


Abhandlungen, philologische, Martin Hertz zum 
70. Geburtstag, von ehemal. Schiilern dargebracht. 
8vo. III. 303 pp. Berlin, Hertz. 8 Mk. 

Abicht (K.) Die Wiener Handschrift des Herodot. 
4to. 17 pp. Oels. 90 Pf. 

Abraham (¥.) Tiberius und Sejan. 4to. 18 pp. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Arnold (C. F.) Die Neronische Christenverfolgung. 
Eine kritische Untersuchung zur Geschichte der 
iiltesten Kirche. 8vo. ix. 130 pp. Plate. Leipzig. 
Richter. 4 Mk. 

Birklein (F.) Entwickelungsgeschichte d. substan- 
tivierten Infinitivs. 8vo. 109 pp. Wiirzburg. 
Stuber. 4 Mk. 

Wie" zur hist. Syntax der griech. Sprache. 
Vol. II. Part 1 

Bougot (A.) Etude sur I’Iliade d’Homire. Inven- 
tion, composition, exécution. 8vo. viii. 576 pp. 
Paris. Hachette. 7.50 fres. 

Chambalu (A.) Das Verhiiltniss des 4. Katilinar vw 
Rede zu dem von Cicero in der Senatssitzung d. 
Dez. 63 wirklich gehaltenen Rede. 4to. 24 sh 
Neuwied. 75 Pf. 

Cicero. In L. Catilinam orationes 1V., scholarum 
in usum ed. A. Kornitzer. 8vo, xviii. 74 pp. 
Vienna. Gerold. 70 Pf. 

Cato major de Senectute. Scholarum in usum 
ed. A. Kornitzer. 8vo. iii. 56 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 
60 Pf. 

—— Laelius de amicitia. Scholarum in usum ed. 
A Kornitzer. 8vo. iii. 55 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 
60 Pf. 

Rede fiir Cn. Plancius. Fiir den Schulgebrauch 
erklirt von E. Képke. 3. Aufl., neu bearb. von 
G. Landgraf. 8vo. vi. 122 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 

1 Mk. 20. 

Cone inscriptionum latinarum. Vol. XII. Inscrip- 
tiones Galliae Narbonensis, ed. O. Hirschfeld. 
Folio. xxviii. 38.976 pp. 3 maps. Berlin. Reimer. 








Diodorus. Bibliotheca historica, Ed. iii. rec. F. 
Vogel. Vol. I. 12mo. xcvi. 533 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 3 Mk. 60. 

Euclidis opera omnia. Edd. J. L. Heiberg et H. 
Menge. Vol. V. Elementorum qui feruntur libros 
xiv.—xv. et scholia in elementa cum prolegomenis 
criticis et appendicibus. 12mo. exiii. 738 pp. 
Leipzig. Teubner. 7 Mk. 50. 

Evers (E.) Der historische Wert der griechischen 
Berichte iiber Cyrus und Cambyses. 4to. 26 pp. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Faulde (A.) Die Reformbestrebungen auf dem Ge- 
biete der lateinischen Orthoepie und ihr Verhiilt- 
niss zur Schule. 8vo. 32 pp. Neisse. Graveur. 
60 Pf. 

Fisch (R.) Lateinische substantiva personalia auf o 
(io), onis (ionis). [Mit Benutzung der Zettel zu 
Frage 11 und 12 in Wéolfflin’s Archiv). 4to. 30 pp. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Fleischanderl (B.) Die spartanische Verfassung bei 
Xenophon. 8vo. viii. 139 pp. Leipzig. Friedrich. 
3 Mk. 

Foerster (R.) De Aristotelis quae feruntur secretis 
secretorum commentatio. 4to. 41 pp. Kiel. Univ. 
Buchh. 1 Mk. 50. 

Fritsch (Ad.) Zum Vokalismus d. Herodotischen 
Dialectes. 4to. 47 pp. Hamburg. 2 Mk. 50. 

Frontinus. Strategematon, libri iv., ed. G. Gunder- 
mann. 12mo. xvi. 176 pp. Leipzig. Teubner. 
1 Mk. 50. 

Griinewald (L.) Der freie formelhafte Infinitiv der 


Limitation im Griechisshen. S8vo. 37 pp. Wiirz- 
burg. 1 Mk. 80. 

Hasse (C.) Wiederherstellung antiker Bildwerke. 
Part II. : 2. Ilioneus. 3. Torso vom Belvedere. 
4to. 21 pp. 7 plates. Jena. Fischer. 6 Mk. 

Heydemann (H.) Pariser Antiken. 4to. 91 pp. 
2 pl. and 8 cuts. Halle. Niemeyer. 7 Mk. 

Hallische Winckelmannsprogramme. No. 12. 

Koch (G.) In Carmen Hesiodi quod opera et dies 
inscribitur meletematum criticorum specimen. 8vo. 
38 pp. Rudolstadt. 75 Pf. 

Krech (P.) De Crateri Ynpicudrwv cvvaywyi et de 
locis aliquot Plutarchi ex ea petitis. 8vo. 103 pp. 
Greifswald. 1 Mk. 20. 

Kiihn (O.) Die sittlichen Ideen der Griechen und 
ihre Verkiinder, die Tragiker. 4to. 52 pp. Leipzig. 
Fock. 1 Mk. 

Kussmahly (F.) Beobachtungen zum Prometheus d. 
Aeschylus. 4to. 24 pp. Berlin, Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Lecrivain (C.) De agris publicis imperatoriisque ab 
Augusti tempore usque ad finem imperii romani. 
8vo. 116 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Le Sénat romain depuis Dioclétien 4 Rome et & 
Constantinople. 8vo. 245 pp. Paris. Thorin. 

Livius, Liber vi. Fiir den Schulgebrauch erkliirt 
von F, Lauterbacher. 8vo. 101 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 1 Mk. 20 

Meuss (H.) Der sogenannte Neid der Gétter bei 
Herodot. 4to. 21 pp. Liegnitz. 1 Mk. 

Miler (P. R.) Aufgaben zum Uebersetzen in das 
Griechische im Anschluss an Lysias, 8vo. 48 pp. 
Halle. Niemeyer. 1 Mk. 

Noni Marcelli compendiosa doctrina. Emend. et adn. 
L. Miiller. Pars. I, 8vo. xvii. 699 pp. Leipzig. 
Teubner. 20 Mk. 

Plato. Crito. In scholarum usum denuo ed. M. 
Schanz. 8vo. vi. 22 pp. Leipzig. B. Tauchnitz. 
40 Pf. 

—— mit deutschen Commentar. 79 pp. 75 Pf. 

Rekzey (A.) Ueber grammatische und rhetorische 
Stellung d. Adjectivums bei den Annalisten Cato 
und Sallust. 4to. 31 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Ribbeck (W.) Homerische Miscellen, II. 4to. 23 pp. 
Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Ribiow (F.) et Delaunay (D.) Les institutions de 
lancienne Rome. Vol. III. Economie politique et 
lois agraires. Gouvernement et administration de 
l’empire. 16mo. 415 pp. Paris. Perrin. 3 fres. 50. 

Sammlung von griechischen Dialekt - Inschriften, 
herausg. von H. Collitz und F. Bechtel. Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. Vol. HI. Part 1: 
Bechtel (¥.) Die Megarischen Inschriften. 8vo. 
59 pp. 2 Mk. 40.—Vol. IV. Partii. 1. Bawnack (J). 
Wortregister zu Bd. I. Heft 2. pp. 107—166. 
2 Mk. 60. 

Schenkl (H.) Die epiktetischen Fragmente. Eine 
Untersuchung zur Ueberlieferungsgeschichte der 
griech. Florilegien. 8vo. 106 pp. Vienna. 
Tempsky. 1 Mk. 60. 

Schneider (R.) Portus Itius. 4to. 19 pp. Map by 
A. Brecher. Berlin. Gaertner. 1 Mk. 

Schulze (P.) Quaestiones grammaticae ad Xeno- 
phontem pertinentes. 4to. 27 pp. Berlin. Gaertner. 
1 Mk. 

Tacitus. Ab excessu divi Augusti libri qui super- 
sunt. Scholarum in usum ed. J. Prammer. Pt. I. 
Libri i. vi. 8vo. xl 252 pp. Vienna. Gerold. 
1 Mk. 60. 

Wagener (C.) Hauptschwierigkeiten der lateinischen 
Formenlekre in alphabet. Reihenfolge zusammen- 
gestellt. 8vo. vi. 184 pp. Gotha. Perthes. 2 Mk. 



















































































